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National Association Seeks 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE WAGE-HOUR ACT, 
definitely exempting small telephone com- 
panies from provisions of the Act, will be 
sought immediately it was decided at a special 
two-day meeting this week of the wage-hour 
committee of the United States Independent 


Telephone Association 


Act is to be immediately sought 

by the United States Indepen- 
dent Telephone Association. The wage 
and hour committee of the association 
will go to Washington, D. C., next 
week to interview Senators and Con- 
gressmen relative to securing an 
amendment definitely exempting the 
small telephone companies and remov- 
ing any doubt of their status. The ex- 
act nature of the amendment will be 
determined later. 

This was decided at a meeting of the 
wage and hour committee of the asso- 
ciation in Chicago, Tuesday, January 
10, following a long discussion of the 
status of telephone companies as “ser- 
vice establishments” and as engaged 
principally in intrastate commerce. 
While the national association main- 
tains that the telephone exchanges are 
exempt from the Act as service estab- 
lishments, the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion in its interpretative bulletin No. 
6 declared that the telephone companies 
are not, in its opinion, service estab- 
lishments. 

\mendment of the Wage-Hour Act 
appears the most feasible method of 
Specifically determining the status of 
telephone companies. Refusal of Con- 
gress to amend the Act would indicate 
that in passing the present law Con- 
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\ MENDMENT of the Wage-Hour 


gress intended telephone companies as 
subject to its provisions. 

The full membership of the wage- 
hour committee was present at the 
meeting. They were: Chairman, John 
H. Agee, Vice-Chairman E. C. Blo- 
meyer, J. F. O’Connell, W. C. Henry 
and R. A. Phillips, with President B. 
L. Fisher and Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent Louis Pitcher, Secretary Chas. C. 
Deering and about 20 representatives 
of associations and companies, together 
with General Counsel A. L. Geiger of 
the national association and _ several 
attorneys of the telephone companies 
also present and participating in the 
discussions. 

On Wednesday, January 11, the 
wage-hour committee met with about 
50 secretaries and officers of state 
associations. The decision of the com- 
mittee to seek immediately amendment 
of the Wage-Hour Act was presented 
by Chairman Agee. He outlined briefly 
the consideration the committee gave to 
a number of different methods for def- 
initely determining the status of tele- 
phone exchanges with reference to the 
act. 

R. A. Phillips of Sioux City, Iowa, 
supplemented Mr. Agee’s remarks with 
his opinion of the situation with par- 
ticular reference to the small ex- 
changes. After meeting with officials 


of the Wage-Hour Administration in 
Washington and talking with various 
Congressmen and Senators, Mr. Phil- 
lips was convinced that amendment of 
the law is the practical solution. 

Various questions were answered by 
Chairman Agee and other members of 
the committee. Plans for obtaining ac- 
tion by Congress on the amendment 
were thoroughly discussed. These plans 
will be communicated to the various 
member companies and others by the 
officers of the respective state associa- 
tions. 

It is suggested that managements of 
companies, especially the small ones, 
fully inform their Senators and Con- 
gressmen as to the effect the Wage- 
Hour law will have if enforced on their 
respective exchanges. Employes, stock- 
holders and the public, it is also sug- 
gested, should be advised as to what 
the effect will be upon telephone serv- 
ice generally, in addition to the curtail- 
ment of employment and resulting ef- 
fect upon the communities themselves. 
National defense is now being stressed 
by the Administration in Washington. 
A crippled telephone service certainly 
is not a desirable influence in such a 
program. 

Chairman Agee, stating that the 
morning session (Wednesday, January 
11) would be devoted to discussing 
plans for organization in obtaining an 
amendment to the Wage-Hour Aet, 
asked for discussion. “We want to pre- 
sent our problem forcibly to the indus- 
try; that the small company manage- 
ments will be so informed of the seri- 
ousness of the situation that they 
can convince their representatives in 
Congress of the real need of relief. 

A. J. Parsons, Springfield, Ill., de- 
scribed the plan used by the Illinois as- 
sociation in appointing counsellors in 

(Please turn to page 33) 











Haw We Can Impress Upon the Telephone People 
The Real Value and Need 
For Selling Telephone Service 


Secretary-Treasurer, Alexandria (Minn.) Telephone Co 


IONEERS in the telephone in- 
Piaists readily recall the difficul- 

ties encountered during the days 
of competition when companies went 
to almost any extreme to obtain 
franchises in new territories. As 
companies became better organized, 
it was merely a matter of “order 
taking’ in order to gain subscribers. 
The biggest problem of the day was 
to obtain adequate capital and equip- 
ment in order to keep ahead of the 
demand for service. 

Now, however, with the coming of 
the radio, the automobile, movies, 
and all the other things that are 
competing continually for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar, we find ourselves up 
against the problem of selling our 
product rather than having the pub- 
lic seek our product. Thus, the sub- 
ject, “How We Can Impress Upon 
the People the Real Value and 
Need for Telephone Service,” is a big 
assignment! I wonder if the two 
words, telephone and selling, should 
not be added to the title so it would 
read, ““‘How We Can Impress Upon 
the Telephone People the Real Value 
and Need for Selling Telephone 
Service.” 

Our problem, as I see it today, is 
to re-educate the people to the fact 
that telephone service is an essential 
part of their daily lives. The tele- 
phone today is taken for granted. It 
is one of those things of life to which 
nobody gives a thought unless it is 
out of order. That is a terrible pre- 
dicament, to be in a business which 
attracts the attention of the people 
only if it does not work. 

Perhaps we telephone people live 
too close to our own problems. What 
is there about the telephone business 
that has any personal appeal? 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that our business depends entirely 
on the acceptance of our service by 
the public. We cannot afford to let 
them take it for granted. We must 
begin to insert more imagination, 
more showmanship into our business, 
so as to make it more colorful. 

We must begin to appeal to our 


By LELAND WRIGHT 


subscribers from an aesthetic point 
of view, rather than through a lot of 
material facts concerning the length 
of time it takes to complete a call 
across the continent or the number 
of telephone calls handled each day 
by a group of operators who are sel- 
dom seen. 

It is our job to continuously give 
better service. But the subscriber, 
himself, soon forgets the operating 
details of our business, no matter 
how often we may tell him about it 
through advertising mediums. One 
of the most common complaints is: 
“Operator, why can’t you get my call 
through faster?” 

We have had CLR—hold the line 

-service less than 10 years, but Mr. 
John Q. Public has already forgot- 
ten that he formerly had to wait 20 
minutes or more to have a long dis- 
tance call completed. 

We must make our appeal to him 
through other methods than a mere 
recital of facts. It is true that the 
telephone is very valuable in cases 
of emergency. But the majority of 
subscribers place no particular im- 
portance upon it until an emergency 
affects them personally. It is the 
rare occasion when a subscriber uses 
the telephone to call the fire depart- 
ment or to report an accident. 

The greatest use of the telephone 
is for matter-of-fact, routine, daily 
social contacts, rather than for some- 
thing of prime importance. That is 
why it is so very easy for the public 
to take the telephone for granted. 

If such is the case, then we must 
make our appeal through different 
channels. I have mentioned that 
we should make our business more 
colorful. In its literal meaning, 
color can ‘be used to a much better 
advantage in our business than has 
been done up to the present time. It 
can be used on our statements, on 
our bill inserts and in all of our ad- 
vertising. 


*Paper presented at commercial 


conferenci, held in conjunction with 
convention of United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 


Perhaps we could make a deeper 
impression upon our subscribers if 
we had something more tangible to 


sell. For years the standard color 
of our telephone instruments has 
been black and only recently have 


our manufacturers made it possible 
for us to purchase telephones fin- 
ished in colors. Still many of us fail 
to use them because our rates do not 
provide for the added cost. 

It has often been suggested—! be- 
lieve in some parts of the United 
States it has even been tried—ihat 
we should make the subscriber own 
outright part of the equipment which 
he uses. If you will check through 
your tariffs of the last few years, you 
will very likely find that the amount 
collected for extra charges on aux- 
iliary and supplemental equipment 
equals approximately what little 
profit your business may have shown. 

As the second-class coach fare of 
the railroad is to the deluxe chair- 
car fare, so is the standard wall set 
telephone rate to the modern hand- 
set rate. The handset gives us some- 
thing more to sell than just ordinary 
telephone service. 

Advertising, as you know, is one 
of our best mediums for reaching 
our subscribers. Like a well-planned 
collection program, an advertising 
campaign must be based on its ef- 
fect upon public relations, on the ul- 
timate result which it will show, and 
on the minimum costs to the com- 
pany. 

Sometimes I think that we talk 
too much among ourselves about our 
troubles and do not give adequate in- 
formation to our public. We need 
a touch of showmanship in our busi- 
ness. We need ballyhooers! We 
need people who can cry our sale! 
There are not enough forceful and 
clever speakers who can tell the pub- 
lic about our business in a stimulat- 
ing and interesting manner. 

People in the telephone business 
today have generally been so bus) 
with the development of the business 
from a service and equipment stand- 
point that they have not given 
enough time and thought to the prob- 
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lem selling. We must now take 
the puvlic more and more into our 
confi e, and we must tell them 
about e business in a way which 
will ‘t each individual personally 
rathe: than in a way which gives 
mer‘ dry facts about ourselves. 
Let m- repeat, however, that it might 
be as important to re-sell our- 
celve rst, before we attempt to re- 
sell public. 

A xcellent place to begin to re- 
sell service is in the homes of 
ned} who have had telephones for 
many years. ‘In doing so, we must 
dire ur appeals to the women. 

Perhaps we should divide our dit- 
fer schemes of approach to 
won of the various income groups. 


After all, whether it is the telephone 
bill the grocery bill, the pay check 
governs the purchases. Each income 
class has its different problems. We 
should try to meet those problems 


with a personal appeal which the 
people will understand and which is 
most suitable to their pocketbooks. 


P as a suggestion for appealing 
to the housewife, in an effort to call 
her attention to the value of her tel- 
ephone, we might use a repairman’s 
tag similar to the O.K. tag that one 


automobile manufacturer places on 
reconditioned cars. Tags of various 

could be furnished to the re- 
pairman for attaching to the tele- 


of the subscriber after he has 
repaired the trouble. 

One message on a tag might ex- 
the cause of the trouble to the 
riber. Another could remind 
her that she pays nothing for the 


repair service. Still another could 
show the length of time spent in re- 
pairing that particular instrument 
and the approximate service cost 


that might be applicable to that case 
of trouble. One message might also 
state that the telephone company is 
anxious to keep all telephones in re- 
pair and is ready to answer any 
questions that might arise concern- 
ing the service. 

Hanging one of these tags on the 
elephone would give the subscriber 


some constructive reminders imme- 
diately after she has been irritated 
by a troublesome instrument and 


ld, no doubt, make a deeper im- 
pression upon her at a time when 
she is already thinking of telephone 
service. The messages would meet 
the subscriber at home and immedi- 
ately make her conscious of her own 
predicament—an ideal time to make 
a personal appeal. 

Ve never know when business re- 
cessions may occur and, as we have 
learned in the last few months, a 
when the bottom falls 
out of a depression. We never know 
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recession is 


when we are going to be up against 
a new scientific development or a 
new social order which might even- 
tually put our business out of ex- 
istence. Look at the rural telephone 
today. For many years we said the 
farmer could not possibly get along 
successfully without a_ telephone. 
Yet during the depression, losses of 
stations in the country far exceeded 
decreases in the city. 

We tried to console ourselves by 
saying that as soon as farm prices 
came back to normal, the farmers 





LELAND WRIGHT, of 


Alexandria, 


Minn., a director of the Minnesota 


Telephone Association, believes tele- 
phone people need to re-sell them- 
selves on the value of telephone serv- 
ice before attempting to impress upon 
the public the value and need for service. 


would put their telephones back on 
their kitchen walls. But all too many 
of them have become accustomed to 
using an automobile on good paved 
°s a substitute for a telephone. 

In Minnesota we find that some ex- 
changes serving rural areas still have 
a loss in stations as high as 30 per 
cent. Other businesses met the farm- 
er at his front door to sell their 
products. They have changed their 
methods of marketing and distribu- 
tion in such a way that it is not so 
essential for the farmer to have a 
telephone today as it was 20 years 
ago. 

Let us not think that people in the 
city can not get along without a tele- 
phone. Take, for example, the “Ze- 
nith Radio Nurse.” There is no 
reason why the use of such an instru- 
ment cannot be extended all over our 
towns. It has the advantage over a 
telephone in that it has an immediate 
human appeal. Poppa and Momma 
like it because it concerns baby right 
at home and it eases their own tasks. 

I realize that the telephone does 


roads 


the same thing, but we got started 
on the wrong foot in not making our 
appeals more forcibly to the public 
sooner. 

The power companies and the REA 
have a service to sell the public which 
immediately has a natural appeal to 
everybody. In addition, there is a 
concentrated nation-wide program of 
“Use Electricity,” although the elec- 
tricity is no good until each sub- 
scriber has an investment of his own, 
a responsibility that he must pay for 
himself and take pride in owning. 

Let us conclude then that, in order 
to fully impress upon the public the 
real value and need for telephone 
service, we must appeal to the spirit 
of adventure, to the aesthetic senses, 
and to the pride of ownership, all in 
proportion to the limitations of our 
subscriber’s income. 

The October issue of Fortune con- 
tained an article entitled, “Business 
and Government” — “What Business 
Needs is a New Concept of Public 
Relations.” Fortune called it the 
“Public Utility Concept.” We must 
learn to be as proud of our American 
economics, management, arts, and 
culture in business as “‘we are of the 
technological proficiency of our ma- 
chines.” The article says: “Business 
must make news of a type that has 
an appeal to the public.” 

It’s hard to make news about a 
telephone—but recently in Minneap- 
olis, a WPA crew chopped through a 
50-pair cable serving the east side 
police station. That was news! The 
papers spread pictures and articles 
written by laymen all over their 
front pages. Have you ever noticed 
the way a layman writes about tele- 
phone service? Next time pay atten- 
tion, because in his own language is 
our best bet to make an impression 
on him. 

We have now laid the foundation 
for our subject and perhaps we 
should touch upon some of the more 
tangible methods which might be 
used in impressing the public. I do 
not think it is entirely necessary to 
use brand new and different ideas 
and schemes in order to make our 
points. It is not necessary for us to 
use virgin material in order to ac- 
quaint the public with the telephone. 
Surely there must be a desire on the 


part of everybody to have a tele- 
phone. 

Even though we are anxious to 
gain new stations, we must give 


more thought to the importance of 
retaining our present subscribers. 
If our directories are so valuable 
as advertising space to our subscrib- 
ers, why don’t we charge the cost of 
providing a directory up to advertis- 
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ing and use the entire space our- 
selves. We could use the telephone 
directory as an encyclopedia for the 
telephone business, acquainting the 
public with the various features of 
our business through our own direc- 
tory space. 

When a telephone is removed from 
a house or business, we might leave 
a card hanging on the inside wire in- 
dicating that the premises is wired 
for a telephone and that we would 
appreciate serving the new tenant. 

We could use the “Best Story of 
the Month” idea and offer to our em- 
ployes and subscribers a small prize 


for the best true story about tele- 
phone advantages. The selected story 
would make excellent news. 

All over the state of Minnesota the 
office-seekers are tacking their per- 
sonal political cards on to our tele- 
phone poles, yet we seldom use our 
own property as_ bulletin’ boards. 
Window cards and posters can easily 
be re-used by tacking them on our 
poles and treating them with a 
weather proofing material of some 
sort. 

Although other businesses use 
standard roadside billboards exten- 
sively, I have never seen one used 





by a telephone company. B 
space and paper is cheap wh 
tracted for through a central » 
ization. 

Larger companies find tht the 
most successful telephone sa!osmen 
are those having no previou- tele 
phone experience. The rea-on is 
probably that they talk in the other 
fellow’s language. 

There are many, many ways by 
which we can impress upon the pub- 
lic the real value and need for tele- 
phone service, but first of a!!, we 
must impress upon ourselves the real 
value and need for selling campuigns, 


board 
con- 
‘Zan- 


Hou We Can Impress Upon the Pubdic 
The Real Value and Need 
For Telephone Service’ 


By BURTON W. SAUNDERS 


Commercial Superintendent, Indiana Associated Telephone Co., Lafayette, Ind 


HE TITLE of this discussion 
is undoubtedly expressed in a 


manner that is letter perfect. 
“How We Can Impress Upon the 
Public the Real Value and Need for 
Telephone Service” is a_ positive 
statement that points to a great field 
of work which is open to all tele- 
phone companies for the purpose of 
improving their relations in the com- 
munities they serve. 

The title implies correctly that the 
telephone industry has an important 
obligation to discharge, aside from 
the rendering of a satisfactory serv- 
ice: namely, to bring about a full 
and proper appreciation of the im- 
portance of telephone service on the 
lives and actions of each entire com- 
munity and each individual. 

Nearly all people wish to avail 
themselves of the conveniences of 
telephone service, and it is a trait 
of human nature to wish to pay as 
little as necessary for any goods pur- 
chased. Therefore, the sale of our 
product depends on a true apprecia- 
tion of its value. The values of all 
economic goods are measured by the 
amount of satisfaction they provide 
to the consumer, and this is true fun- 
damentally of telephone service. 

However, the real value of tele- 
phone service has not been appre- 
ciated in some cases because of 
severe criticism directed at the in- 
dustry which has in these instances 
successfully reduced, in the opinion 
of the customers and the public, the 
value of telephone service. 
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The causes or grounds for general 
adverse criticisms of telephone utili- 
ties, I believe, are three: 

In the first place, telephone com- 
panies are natural monopolies, and 
it is erroneously thought that mo- 
nopolies are in a position to charge 
higher prices than their products or 
services should demand. 

The second cause of general criti- 
cism which telephone companies must 
combat is brought about by the nat- 
ural indifference of our customers 
and the public to the problems of the 
industry. The constant use of any 
facility by the public tends to make 
it commonplace, even though the in- 
vention of that facility may have 
been considered a miracle. Its me- 
chanical perfection is taken for 
granted, and the public becomes in- 
different to all the problems of serv- 
ice and maintenance. 

The third cause of general criti- 
cism is furnished by political influ- 
ences and is presented in a variety 
of forms which sometimes take ad- 
vantage of causes one and two. For 
many years, certain types of poli- 
ticians have found it advantageous 
for personal reasons to criticize tele- 
phone utilities upon the slightest 
provocation or without provocation 
at all, regardless of the injurious 
consequences to the service compa- 
nies and their stockholders. 


*Paper. presented at commercial 
conference, held in conjunction with 
convention of United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association 


The foregoing facts lead me to be- 
lieve that a systematic approach to 
the problem of our subject is im- 
perative on the part of the utilities 
and can be handled to the best ad- 
vantage by training the employes for 
the purpose of disseminating policy 
information intelligently when advis- 
able. Our success in this task, how- 
ever, depends on our ability not only 
to answer general adverse criticisms 
but to reduce their effect in the fu- 
ture by gaining the confidence of the 
public. 

The duty of answering unfavor- 
able criticisms and preventing their 
recurrence is assigned to the com- 
mercial department, which depart- 
ment in addition to being charged 
with the sales of service is respon- 
sible for the related subjects of rates, 
advertising, collections, public rela- 
tions, and commercial engineering, 
all of which are definitely connected 
with successful sales of service. 

Importance of Personality 

In Sales Contacts 

With this responsibility centered 
in the commercial department, I am 
of the opinion that we can impress 
upon the public the real value and 
need for telephone service by train- 
ing commercial employes to recognize 
the importance of their personalities 
in all public contacts, and particu- 
larly in sales contacts. 

The commercial employe, more 
than any other employe, portrays the 
character of the company he repre- 
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sents; .nd by developing the proper 
person. lity, he can be extremely in- 
fluent in imparting confidence in 
the cor pany to its customers and the 
public. In sales work, a properly de- 
velope’ personality will often over- 
come ‘ne eccentricities, oddities, or 
supers! itions that most people have. 


A spect for telephone service 
er any number of excuses for 


may ‘ 

not wishing to buy, in spite of the 
fact that he may want the very thing 
the telephone salesman is trying to 
sell him, and this attitude can be 
overcome if the knowledge the tele- 
phone salesman has available is im- 
parted properly for the prospect’s 
consideration by a _ trained per- 
sonality. 


We can impress upon the public 


the real value and need for telephone 
service by training the employes to 
recognize the importance of the tele- 
phone company as one of the funda- 
menta! business institutions of the 
community. The telephone company 
should demand and be worthy of the 
same respect that is accorded local 
merchants in all types of business 
because the telephone company in 
every sense of the word is a fellow 


merchant, having invested a consid- 
erable amount of capital in the com- 
munity. 

In many cases, the local telephone 
company has upwards of $10,000 in- 
vested for each person it employs. 
This is a considerably greater 
amount than most other local mer- 
chants have invested per employe, 
and in many instances the telephone 
company is the largest business in 
the community from the standpoint 
of investment. The telephone com- 
pany adds a large amount of wealth 
to the community and gives employ- 
ment to increase the general payroll. 
Its place, then, ranks among those of 
other leading commercial enterprises. 

Train Employes to Appreciate 

And Understand Policies 

We should train our employes to 
appreciate fully the company’s rate- 
making policies, its advertising, its 
public relations policies, its collection 
policies, and its commercial engi- 
neering policies because all these are 
used or neglected in the performance 
of their daily work. 

A reasonably good understanding 
on the part of the public of our rate- 
making policies in connection with 
the laws governing public utility 
rates positively increases the value 
of our service because it limits the 
monetary influence in a consideration 
of the satisfaction given the cus- 
tomer by telephone service. 

Only a small minority of the peo- 
ple realize that the rates sought by 
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STORY OF THE WEEK 
“One evening recently,” writes a Min- 
nesota telephone manager, “I was called 
to the telephone at my home by a party 
who wished to send a sum of money to 
some town in Illinois. I told him that 
telephone companies did not transmit 
money and advised him to go to the 
telegraph office. He answered that he 
had been to both telegraph offices—and 
they were closed. It was then that I 
realized it was after 9 o’clock, the hour 
the telegraph office closes. 

“When I told him I was sorry I could 
not help him out and stated he would 
have to wait until the next morning, he 
became sarcastic and declared that if 
the telephone companies were govern- 
ment-owned, they would render the ser- 
vice he desired. 

A happy thought struck me and I 
asked him if he had been to the post 
office where he could procure a money 


order. ‘Hell, yes,’ he answered, ‘they 
closed at 5 o’clock.’ 
‘Well,’ I commented, ‘you own the 


office. It is 
and operated.’ 


post government-owned 


He banged the receiver in a hurry, be- 
fore I could give him suggestions as to 





locating the postmaster or the tele- 
graph office attendant.” 
the telephone companies are those 


which will bring the greatest reve- 
nue with a view to making a lawful 
return on the fair value of the com- 
pany’s investment in plant and equip- 
ment used and useful in providing 
the service. In this policy, the tele- 
phone companies realize that the 
maximum lawful return cannot be 
earned at all exchanges, particularly 
in very small ones where the plant 
investment per station is necessarily 
very high. 

An understanding of our rate poli- 
cies by the employes also results in 
making available to the public, when 
the occasion requires, the reasons for 
differences in rates in various com- 
munities of similar size. 

It is important for commercial em- 
ployes to be well versed in our ad- 
vertising policies because the effec- 
tiveness of our advertising helps in a 
very material way to bring before 
the public in a general manner the 
need for our service. 

Commercial employes should un- 
derstand and be in sympathy with 
our collection policies. If a collection 
policy is firm and judicial, it results 
in keeping the customers in our serv- 
ice, for most forms of telephone 
service are sold on month-to-month 
contracts rather than long-term con- 
tracts, and people often do not deal 
with those to whom they are in- 


debted. They should also understand 
thoroughly our public relations poli- 
cies because they constitute the ac- 
cepted and authorized procedures for 
maintaining the proper relationship 
between the company, its customers, 
and the public. 

Commercial employes should have 
a thorough understanding of our 
commercial engineering policies in 
order that they may determine the 
types and effectiveness of the tele- 
phone services we have to offer. 

No customer will be satisfied per- 
manently with the service rendered 
by the telephone company if he has 
been oversold, even though he does not 
realize that the telephone service he 
receives is unsatisfactory to his pur- 
poses because the particular system 
is too complicated for his ordinary 
requirements. Neither should he be 
expected to be satisfied permanently 
if the telephone service he receives 
is inadequate with respect to fea- 
tures which his individual require- 
ments could make use of as an every- 
day routine. 

We should train our employes ta 
recognize the necessity for handling 
service complaints promptly and ef- 
ficiently. The efficient handling of 
service complaints to a_ satisfac- 
tory conclusion, in many instances, 
necessitates a call upon the com- 
plaining party for the purpose of ex- 
plaining the causes of poor service 
or service failures. This explanation, 
properly given, may readily prove to 
satisfy a customer completely when 
simply restoring the service to a nor- 
mal condition will not bring complete 
satisfaction. 

We can impress upon the public 
the real value and need for telephone 
service by training the employes to 
recognize the importance of the 
“open-door” to all for the purpose of 
explaining telephone company opera- 
tions to individuals or groups. Last- 
ing grievances on the part of tele- 
phone customers will be few, indeed, 
where the company pursues a policy 
of inviting the customer to the cen- 
tral office for an inspection and a 
complete verbal description of the 
operations necessary to provide the 
service. 

In my opinion the employe who is 
trained in accordance with the sug- 
gestions made in this paper will al- 
ways be cognizant of a dual respon- 
sibility manifested in the obligation 
to conserve the company’s investment 
and to furnish the best possible serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost to the 
customer. This places him in a splen- 
did position to impress upon the pub- 
lic the real value and need for tele- 
phone service. 

































































































Qathers and Sant 


JAMES P. KEANE, secretary and 
manager of the Pine Island ( Minn.) 
Telephone Co., has two sons who are 
identified with the telephone indus- 
try. DENNIS J., who is 25 years of 
age, is a bookkeeper and vice-presi- 
dent of the Pine Island company. 
DAVID W., who is 15, is still in 
school but is employed by the com- 
pany during vacation seasons. 

J. P. KEANE was born in Pine 
Island, March 16, 1882. After pur- 
suing his education at Loyola Col- 
lege and St. Thomas College, he 
worked for some time for the North- 
ern Electric Co., at Madison, Wis. 
On December 1, 1908, he purchased 
the Pine Island telephone exchange 
and has served as manager and sec- 
retary ever since. 

In the ensuing he has 
raised the standard of service and 
improved and enlarged the plant to 
meet the increased communication 
demands of the community. 

Shortly after the world war Mr. 
Keane served president of a 
southeastern group of telephone 
men. For years he has taken an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of the Min- 
nesota telephone industry and has 
been called upon many times to 


years 


as 


JAMES P. KEANE, secretary and manager 
of the Pine Island (Minn.) Telephone Co. 
(to the right). His son, DENNIS J., book- 
keeper and vice-president of the company, 
is seen to the left. In the center is his 
younger son, DAVID W., who works for the 
telephone company during school vacations. 
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legislative 
of the 


appear before state 
committees in the interest 
industry. In 1936 he elected 
vice-president and director of the 
Minnesota Telephone Association 
and since 1937 has been serving as 
president. 

He has been a member of the 
Pine Island city council, as well of 
the library board and the commer- 
cial club. For more than 20 years 
he has served as chairman of the 
local Red Cross chapter and for 25 
trustee of St. Michaels 


was 


as 
church. 

Mr. Keane’s hobby is helping the 
fortunate, especially young 
through recreational activi- 
ties. He has taken an active part in 
the Boy Scouts, in which organiza- 
tion he has served as a committee- 
man for many years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Independent Pioneer 
Telephone Association of the 
United States. 

Mr. Keane’s oldest son, DENNIS 
J.. was born October 3, 1913. After 
graduating from high school, he at- 
tended the Rochester Junior Col- 
lege and the University of Minne- 
sota. He is serving most effectively 
as bookkeeper and vice-president of 
the Pine Island company. 

DAVID W., the youngest son, as 
mentioned previously, is just being 
initiated into the telephone indus- 
try. Although still in school he is 
working for his father during his 
spare time and laying the founda- 
tions for a future telephone career. 

J. W. WOPAT, consulting engi- 
neer of Fort Wayne, Ind., is the 
proud father of three fine sons. One 
of them, ROBERT M. WOPAT, is 
directly connected with the tele- 
phone industry, being at present 
supervisor of construction of the 
Nebraska Continental Telephone 
Co., Columbus, Neb.; another, 
JAMES D. WOPAT., is indirectly as- 
sociated with the industry, as sales 
engineer for the General Cables 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. JOHN W. 
WOPAT, JR., is not affiliated with 
the telephone industry. 

ROBERT M. WOPAT (better 
known as “Bob”’), after graduating 
from the University of Michigan in 
1936 with a bachelor’s degree in 
electrical engineering, was employ- 
ed, successively, by the Interior 
Telephone Co., of Grinnell, Iowa. 
and the Portsmouth (Ohio) Home 
Telephone Co. He then went to Co- 
lumbus, Neb., as supervisor of con- 


years 


less 


boys, 








JOHN W. WOPAT, consulting engi- 

neer of Fort Wayne, Ind., has been 

identified with the telephone industry 
for about 24 years. 


struction for the Nebraska Conti- 
nental company. He is an associate 
member of the A. I. E. E. 

JAMES D. WOPAT (called “Jim” 
by his family and close friends) 
graduated from the University of 
Michigan’s school of electrical en- 
gineering, but with the class of 
1933. Since that time he has been 
associated with the General Cables 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. He was first 
employed in the wire-drawing mill 
and the cable mill. During the past 


also 





ROBERT M. WOPAT, supervisor of 
construction for the Nebraska Conti- 
nental Telephone Co., Columbus, Neb., 
has been engaged in telephone work 
since graduating from the University 


of Michigan in 1936. 
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vear and a half he has served the 
company as sales engineer. He is 
als 1 associate member of the 
A. I. E. E. 

JOHN W. WOPAT has been iden- 
tified with the telephone industry 
for uit 24 years. The University 
o; Michigan is his alma mater—and 
that of Mrs. Wopat’s also. This, no 
dou explains why their sons se- 
cured their college education at that 
institution. Incidentally, Mrs. Wo- 
pat ajored in mathematics, and 
hel ns benefited greatly from her 
instruction in extra-curicular work 
wh she supervised. 

“John” was graduated with the 
class of 1909, his sheepskin award- 


ing him the degree of bachelor of 
science in electrical engineering. 





JAMES D. WOPAT is 
sales engineer for the General Cables 


employed as 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo. He graduated 
from the University of Michigan's 
school of engineering in 1933. 


Prior to identifying himself specifi- 


} 


ly with the telephone industry, 
served as superintendent of con- 


struction for the Niagara & Ontario 
Construction 


Co., which built the 


110 KVA transmission network for 


the Hydro 


os 


Power Commission of 
He was engaged in vari- 
is branches of telephone work for 
umber of years before entering 
‘ consulting engineering field. 
Mr. Wopat is a member of the 
nerican Institute of Electrical 


intario. 


Engineers and of the American So- 


( 


ty of Civil Engineers. He has 
lressed a number of state tele- 
yne conventions and also the na- 
nal convention on various phases 
engineering and plant work. 
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THIS IS THE SEVENTH of 
a series of articles featuring 
“Fathers and Sens in the In- 
dependent Telephone’ Indus- 
try.” . .. Through the publi- 
cation of pictures of fathers 
and sons, with brief biograph- 
TELEPHONY is 
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introducing these sons—the 
younger generation—to one 
another and to the field. 
ROBERT L. PARKER, manager 


of the Geneseo Co-Operative Tele- 
phone Co., and his son, ROBERT D. 
PARKER, assistant manager 
wire chief, are employed on 
same property at Geneseo, III. 

In the summer of 1900, shortly 
after graduating from Grinnell Col- 
lege, ROBERT L. PARKER was vi 
iting one evening at a farm home 
near Keota, Iowa; a rural party-lin« 
telephone had been installed that 
day, and its revolutionary signifi- 
cance was discussed at great length. 
The wonderful possibilities were so 
alluring that Mr. Parker decided 
then and there to make the telephone 
business his life work. 

Having no acquaintance with any 
one in the business to assist him in 
starting in it, he decided to “butt 
in.” He succeeded, after much per- 
suasion, in signing up the farmers 
of a neighborhood between Brook- 
lyn and Malcom, Iowa, to buy tele- 
phones. An ex-lineman was em- 
ployed to assist in the line construc- 
tion and a man with some experi- 


' 
ana 
the 


ence in installing telephones agreed 
to connect up the instruments. The 
enterprise became so popular with 
the farmers that more than 450 
farm homes in the vicinity had been 
equipped with telephone service by 
the end of the season. 

George A. Briggs of Chicago sup- 
plied telephones with laminated 
magnets at $11 each—loosely speak- 
ing. A carload of Northern white 
cedar poles (20 feet long, 5 inch top) 
were delivered f.o.b. Malcom, Iowa, 
at 80 cents each, by Pendleton & 
Gilkey of Minneapolis, Minn. A re- 
cent visit in this locality disclosed 
that many of these telephones are 
still in service and some poles from 
the first carload may be seen in 
service on federal highway No. 6, 
between Brooklyn and Malcom, Iowa. 

Most of the year of 1901 was spent 
in Calhoun County, Iowa, soliciting 
new business for P. C. Holdoegel’s 
telephone exchanges. Following this 
Mr. Parker organized and built sev- 
eral exchanges in lowa towns. Early 
in 1902 he purchased the telephone 
exchange in Gladbrook, Iowa, from 
Otto Wettstein, Jr., of LaPorte City, 
lowa, now of Leesburg, Fla. 

In partnership with J. H. Shoe- 
maker of Waterloo, Iowa, the tele- 
phone properties of Traer and Rein- 
beck were acquired and consoli- 
dated with the Gladbrook Telephone 
Co. to form the United Exchange 
Co. In 1908 these properties were 
sold to the Mutual Telephone Co. at 
Traer. 

Mr. Parker the 


spent following 





It appears that there will be a Bob Parker in the telephone business for some years to come. 

From left are Robert L. Parker, manager of the Geneseo Co-Operative Telephone Co., Geneseo, 

lll.; his grandson, Robert M.; and his son, Robert D. Parker, who is assistant manager and wire 
chief of the Geneseo exchange. * i <" 
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two years in organizing and build- 
ing the rural and local lines of the 
Four City Telephone Co. with head- 
quarters at Prairie City, Iowa. This 
project was financed by the owners 
of the Des Moines Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. to compete with the lowa 
Bell Telephone Co. in territory ad- 
jacent to Des Moines. Following 
this Mr. Parker went to Canada to 
accept employment with the Alberta 
Government Telephone System. 

In 1911 he returned to Iowa as 
manager of the Traer Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. of Traer, residing in 
Traer until 1927. During the last 
few years of this period he served 
as manager of the Iowa Continental 
Telephone Co., which operated 12 
exchanges at that time. He also 
served two years as president of the 
lowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation. 

In May, 1927, Mr. Parker went to 
Bloomington, IIl., to serve as dis- 
trict manager of nine exchanges in 
that vicinity. In 1928 he took over 
the management of the Geneseo Co- 
operative Telephone Co., Geneseo, 


Ill., which position he still holds. 
The Geneseo plant, which in 1928 
consisted of open-wire lines and 
mostly of 1898 Western Electric 
magneto telephones, is now an un- 
derground cable plant with modern 
common battery instruments. 

During every year of the depres- 
sion and recession the number of 
telephone subscribers has increased 
and, in spite of exceedingly burden- 
some taxation, the company is in a 
prosperous condition at the present 
time with an unbroken dividend rec- 
ord. 

Since becoming an Illinois tele- 
phone man Mr. Parker served two 
years as a director of the Illinois 
Telephone Association. He has al- 
ways been interested in association 
activities and has not only attended 
all district, state and national con- 
ventions within reach, but has also 
encouraged his employes to do like- 
wise. 

During his high school days ROB- 
ERT D. PARKER found himself in- 
terested in the physical and elec- 
trical sciences and devoted much of 





his spare time familiarizing | imself 
with the telephone exchange: much 
of his vacation time he wor ed as 


lineman and trouble-shooter, He 
completed his education in the State 
University of lowa, where he spe. 


cialized in public utility economies 
and accounting. Like his ‘ather, 
Robert D. is interested in associa- 
tion activities and is a regular at- 
tendant at district, state and na- 
tional conventions. 


vv 
Bell System’s 1938 December 
Gains Exceeds 1937 


A total gain of 66,300 telephones was 
reported by the principal subsidiaries 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. in the Bell System during Decem- 
ber, compared with an increase of 
41,800 in the same month of 1937. For 
the year the system added about 430,- 
000 telephones. 

The New York Telephone Co. report- 
ed a December station gain of 8,078 
units, against a gain of 5,260 in Decem- 
ber, 1937. For the 12 months of 1938, 
the net station gain was 28,119, against 
gain of 96,167 in the 12 months of 1937. 





The Wage-Hour Plight 
Of the Small Exchange 


Wage-Hour Law (the correct title is “Fair Labor 

Standards Act of 1938”) that should be clearly 
understood by every owner or management of an Inde- 
pendent telephone exchange—particularly of a small 
Independent exchange. 

This law became effective October 24, 1938. Begin- 
ning with that date every employer subject to the wage 
and hours section of the Act is required to pay to em- 
ployes a minimum of 25 cents per hour, and is pro- 
hibited from working an employe more than 44 hours 
weekly unless the employe is paid overtime at the rate 
of not less than one and one-half times the rate of 
wage paid. 

On October 24, 1939, the minimum rate of wage be- 
comes 30 cents per hour, and the maximum number of 
hours that can be worked without overtime drops to 
42 per week. 

On October 24, 1940, the hours that can be worked 
without overtime drop to 40 per week. Then, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1945 (or sooner, if the administrator of the 
law so orders upon the findings of an industry com- 
mittee with respect to a particular industry), the mini- 
mum rate of wage becomes 40 cents per hour. The Ad- 
ministrator may, however, allow a rate of wage lower 
than 40 cents per hour to be paid by a particular indus- 
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i} HERE ARE certain facts about the national 


try if he agrees with the findings of an industry com- 
mittee which recommends that. 

The Administrator takes the position, we understand, 
that he cannot in any event fix a rate of wage less than 
25 cents per hour, and there seems to be some question, 
from the wording of the law, as to whether he can in 
any event fix wages at less than 30 cents per hour after 
October 24, 1939. 


HERE IS in the law a provision [Section 13 (a) 
te )] exempting from the wage and hour provisions 
of the law “any employe engaged in any retail or service 
establishment the greater part of whose selling or ser- 
vicing is in intrastate commerce.” It has been and is 
the contention of the national and various state Inde- 
pendent telephone associations that this provision ex- 
empts telephone exchanges, on the grounds that they 
are “service establishments,” when their business is 
principally intrastate. 

The United States Independent Telephone Association 
filed a brief with the Administrator on this point. This 
brief was based upon the legal opinion of the associ- 
ation’s own counsel, supplemented by opinions from a 
number of important law firms in various parts of the 
country. It also presented facts about the earnings and 
economic situation of small Independent companies. 
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Atver filing the brief, representatives of the associ- 
atio: went to Washington and discussed the matter 
with Deputy Administrator Paul Sifton and General 
Coun-el Calvert Magruder, of the Wage-Hour Admin- 
jstra‘ion. The association representatives report that 


these officials of the administration were courteous and 
cons erate. There was no evidence of the “crack 
down” spirit so prevalent in NRA days. 

However, the Administrator and his staff must, of 
course, administer the law as it is written; and if there 
is a question regarding the meaning of any part of 
the law, then the Administrator and his staff must nat- 


urally undertake to administer the law as they interpret 
its provisions. 

On December 7, 1938 (which was after the associ- 
ation’s brief had been filed and the representatives of 
the association had talked with these officials), the Ad- 
ministration issued its Interpretative Bulletin No. 6, 
defining, with certain limitations, what the Administra- 
tion considers to be “service establishments.” This bul- 
letin stated that in the opinion of the Administration, 
telephone companies are not “service establishments.’ 

O1 
of the United States Independent Telephone Association, 


December 20, 1938, the wage and hour committee 


accompanied by B. L. Fisher, president and A. L. Gei- 
ger, general counsel of the association, had a conference 
in Washington with Deputy Administrator Sifton and 
General Counsel Magruder of the Wage-Hour Admin- 
istration. This was, of course, after Interpretattve 
Bulletin No. 6 had been issued by the Administration. 
The Administration officials again showed a desire to 
be helpful to those units of the Independent telephone 
industry that would be seriously harmed by the appli- 
cation of this law; but, again, it was apparent that the 
difficulty is largely the wording and limitation of the 
law itself. 


~HE SITUATION at present is that the Adminis- 
T tration considers all telephone companies fully sub- 
ject to the law. The U. S. Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, on the other hand, considers that all tele- 
phone exchanges are “service establishments” within 
the meaning of the law, and that their employes are, 
therefore, exempt when the business of the exchange 
is less than one-half interstate. 

If telephone companies are subject to the law, the 
Administrator cannot, of course, make them exempt; 
if they are not, the Administrator cannot make them 
subject. The Administrator interprets the law, nat- 
urally, as he sees it; the national association inter- 
prets the law as it sees it, in which it is fortified by 
the opinions of eminent legal counsel in a number of 
States. 

It is not possible for anyone to tell at present what 
the outcome of this situation will be. In view of the 
uncertainties, every Independent exchange and company 
should be prepared to face the issue at its worst. 

If telephone exchanges are subject to this law as it 
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now stands, many small exchanges—probably some 
thousands of them—are up against a difficult and almost 
impossible situation. There is not space here to go into 
the economics of the matter in detail, but the fact is 
-that in a large number of cases the exchange will not 
“have—and probably cannot obtain—sufficient earnings 
to pay the wages compelled by the law. 

If the exchange is fully subject to the law and does 
not pay these wages—from October 24, 1938—then it 
is subject to serious litigation, damages, costs and fines. 
It has now, in other words, a serious contingent lia- 
bility which is becoming larger every month; and it 
may be bankrupt if that liability is legal and must 
finally be paid. 


T IS INCONCEIVABLE that Congress ever in- 
I tended to put any part of a legitimate and useful 
industry in this country in. such a predicament as this. 
Yet this is the situation—and unless and until it is 
cured, thousands of small Independent exchanges are 
in grave financial danger; the service they now render 
may have to be seriously curtailed and the number of 
their present employes will have to be reduced. 

This is in fact as serious a situation for many tele- 
phone employes as it is for their companies, because 
it must necessarily result in the employment of fewer 
people if these wages must be paid at all exchanges. 

It seems apparent that the fundamental difficulty 
in this whole situation is within the law itself. No 
provision whatever is made in the law for the relief of 
employers who simply cannot meet the basic wage re- 
quirements. This particular law was enacted by the 
Congress hurriedly and the law enacted did not go 
through the ordinary legislative processes of public 
hearings at which, for instance, the situation of small 
Independent exchanges could have been set forth. 

There seems to be only one real way of clarifying 
the situation of small Independent exchanges, and that 
is by amendment of the law. The wage and hour com- 
mittee of the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, and officers and other representatives of 
many of the state associations, met in Chicago Jan- 
uary 10 and 11 for consideration of this and other 
aspects of the matter. The decisions of these meetings 
are reported on other pages. 
also be made known to the respective member com- 
panies through the regular channels of the associations 
themselves. 


They will, of course. 


It is clear that there is one thing every owner of a 
small Independent telephone exchange should be doing; 
that is, to tell his representatives in Congress about 
this situation. They should know about it, and just 
how it affects his exchange and its employes and ser- 
vice. Certainly, every member of Congress will be in- 
terested in knowing what is going to happen to small 
Independent exchanges unless Congress does something 
about it—and it will likely do something about it if 
the members of both houses do know. 
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Special Washington, D. C.. Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM set forth 
in President's message to Congress in- 
cludes virtually oll the major social and 
economic reforms of the New Deal... . 
Analysis made of spend-zpend-spend mes- 


sage and of arguments of its proponents 


} ARLY last week your corres- 
K pondent witnessed the annual 
“—* ceremony of the opening of the 
"6th Congress. The following day 
came the even more imvressive spec- 
tocle of the President’s message to 
the new Congress on the state of the 
ne*ion. 

Doubtless, you have read descrip- 
tions of these events and analyses ot 
the new Congress from this, that and 
the other angle. On the whole, just 
gazing out over the joint assembly 
and comparing it with other Con- 
gresses of bygone years, the 76th 
seemed a fairly representative body. 

Usually, a surprising election such 
as last November’s (which produced 
so many real upsets) sends some 
mighty strange birds to the Halls of 
Congress. This is generally because 
certain odd characters were nomi- 
nated with the general expectation 
that they would never be elected. As 
a representative from Wisconsin told 
this writer quite frankly: “everybody 
at home was surprised when I got in 
by a hair; and nobody was more 
surprised than myself.” 

3ut the 76th Congress is a fairly 
intelligent, good-looking Congress, 
with hardly any freakish-looking 
characters in it. The first New Deal 
Congress—the 73rd—turned up some 
members who looked as if their con- 
stituents had dug them out of man- 
holes. And farther back than that, 
the Harding Administration brought 
to Washington an assembly so eccen- 
tric that a sarcastic European diplo- 
mat called it “as fine a body of men 
as ever faced a firing squad.” 

To this writer, the new Cof¢'tress 
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seemed, collectively, a bit thinner, 
younger, better dressed, and has 
more hair. While the President thun- 
dered against dictatorship abroad, 
your trifling correspondent was able 
to count only 74 bald heads in the 
new Congress, as against 80 in the 
defunct 75th. 

As far as background is concerned, 
a recent statement by the Associated 
Press suggests that it is about on a 
par with other recent Congresses 
a few less lawyers, a few more jour- 
nalists, a few additional college de- 
grees, and, of course, a few more 
Republicans (which may explain why 
it is a bit thinner). 

Now, if the foregoing description 
seems to display too much levity to- 
wards what is, after all, an impor- 
tant historical event, be assured that 
it is only because a consideration of 
the more serious portents of the 
opening of Congress and President’s 
address is anything but cheerful so 
early in this new year for which, 
only two weeks ago, we all were 
wishing happiness to everyone we 
saw. 


O THE business community, the 

financial prognosis contained in 
President Roosevelt’s remarks about 
the need for more and more spend- 
ing (with its inevitable corollary of 
more and more taxes) is downright 
depressing. 

Essentially, of course, the Presi- 
dent’s message was an appeal to 
democratic ideals of the American 
public and an exposition in general 
terms of how these ideals should be 
mobilized to meet the challenge of 


foreign dictatorship. Nationa! de- 
fense is one of those euphonious gen- 
eralities, like Liberty, Equality. and 
the Ten Commandments, of which 
everybody is in favor as an abstract 
objective. When it comes right down 
to applied however, there is 
little agreement. This will probably 
prove to be true of the Presicent’s 
national defense program. 

His speech contained a masterful 
marshalling of arguments as to why 
more defense is necessary for Amer- 
ica. Few will quarrel with that, so 
far as it goes. But note his clever 
classification of a national defense 
program: (1) The need for techni- 
cal armament; (2) the need for de- 
fense organization and strategic lo- 
cation; (3) the need for a high civ- 
ilian morale to buttress the purely 
military phases of our defense struc- 
ture. 

Take another look at the third clas- 
sification and note how astutely the 
President has blanketed into it vir- 
tually all the major social and eco- 
nomic reforms of the New Deal. 
Everything that has been done un- 
der various different labels during 
the last six years—public works, so- 
cial security and unemployment re- 
lief. banking and financial regulation 

all these things now turn up as 
magically transformed into cogs of 
a great coordinated defense machine. 

It’s wonderful—when you look at 
it one way. When you look at it an- 
other way, it’s sheer political bun- 
combe. Such, at least, was the re- 
action of that brash soldier, General 
Hugh Johnson, who said it was “un- 
worthy” to play upon the finest emo- 
tions of the American people for 
purely political purposes. 

Be that as it may, it was the 
spend-spend-spend feature of the 
President’s message which should be 
disturbing to every business man. 
And inasmuch as two readers of this 
department from  widely-separated 
points have been puzzled enough to 
ask your correspondent about the 
same question on this point, perhaps 
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explanation of the Pres?- 


a cas 
dent’ heory of spending our way 
hack ato prosperity will be helpf™! 
vround to other readers in 
unde inding the bewildering 
trends in Federal finance in months 


as bi 


toc 


QO —& READER put the question 


ite simply: “How Gos 
Roosevelt figure that the country is 
in no more debt and in better finan- 
cial ipe than it was in 1929?” 

For an answer we must go back 
about a month to a debate which 
raged between Chairman Eccles of 
the lk ederal Reserve Board and the 
conservative Senator Byrd of Vir- 
ginia. leader of that sad, small band 
of Senators known as the “Economy 
Blo After all, the President was 
sim] echoing the ideas of Mr. Ec- 
cles, to whose financial theories he 


has thus officially committed his ad- 
ministration. 

Chief Eccles deplored Senator 
Byrd’s attack on the mounting public 
debt which has already doubled since 
the New Deal came into power. “If 
you add this public debt to the pri- 
vate debt,” he said in effect, “the 
total is no greater today than it was 
in 1929.” 

Exact figures on private indebted- 
ness are lacking for statistical rea- 
sons: but assuming that the total 
public and private debt was about 
120 billion in 1929, the public debt— 
which is to say our national deht 
payable out of the federal Treesurs 

constituted only one-sixth of the 
liabilities, or 20 billion. Today. the 
total is about the same but the public 
portion — 40 billions — constitutes 
about one-third, whereas the private 
portion has correspondingly dimin- 
ished. 

Thus, Chairman Eccles is prob- 
ably right enough about the total 
combined debt; but he infers that we 
should not worry about a mounting 
national debt simply because today 
it is Uncle Sam who owes everybody, 
whereas in 1929 it was a couple of 
other fellows. This is as unsound as 

s dangerous. 

First of all, what made the swollen 
private debt of 1929 go down? Re- 
member it was precisely this over- 
extended credit system which sent 
our whole private business structure 
crashing about our ears in 1929. 
To repeat, what made this grossly- 
inflated private debt of 1929 go 
down? 

if you have lost a dollar in a closed 
bank, you know very well how it 
went down—you paid for it out of 
your own pocket. In short, the dis- 
tended private debt of 1929 went 
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down because it was “liquidated”— 
written off in the millions of lost de- 
posits in dead banks, in the thou- 
sands of commercial failures and 
bankruptcies, in the countless fore- 
closed mortgages and other losses 
which came to us as the price of the 
depression. 

But Chairman Eccles does not fol- 
low his argument through. He stops 
with merely pointing at the total 
figures without telling us what will 
finally hannen to the mounting pub- 
lic debt. Will it go the same way as 
the private debt? Does he propose 
to stand by and see the same thing 
happen to the national credit as hap- 
pened to the private credit when it 
climbed so high in 1929 that it fi- 
nally toppled over? 

Unfortunately, the results of such 
cconomic catastrophe would be im- 
measurably worse than even the suf- 
fering of the last depression. The 
private creditor can take his bumps 
privately without necessarily drag- 
ging the whole structure down with 
him. He may lose his business, his 
savings, his home; but eventually he 


can get up, brush himself off end 
start over without ruining every- 
body else. 

When the public debt toprles, the 
answer is repudiation of government 
bonds, wall-pape” currency, and the 
complete paralysis of economy that 
always attends a collapse of the pub- 
lic credit. It ruins everybody. 

But there are other points which 
Chairman Eccles made in his pol- 
emics against Senator Byrd’s conten- 
tions which require an answer. Gov- 
ernment borrowing (which has r°- 
sulted in the present national debt) 
has not been at the expense of rri- 
vate borrowing, he said, but has 
merely used otherwise idle funds 9° 
individuals and corporations. He 
points out that private enterpris2 
has been in no position to employ 
profitably anywhere near the total 
of the country’s savings. 

As evidence of this he points to 
the low prevailing interest rates on 
both federal and private borrowing, 
as a result of which the total of in- 
terest payments today is far less 
than in 1929. National income, out 
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of which this interest must be paid, 
on the other hand, has increased 
30 billion dollars between 1932 and 
1937; and he reminds us that we 
should not overlook the fact that as 
national income increases tax reve- 
nues increase without requiring a 
rise in tax rates. 

Chairman Eccles said on this 
point: “Tax receipts of the federal 
government increased from $2,800,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1933, to $6,242,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938.” 

This argument seems plausible 
enough until we stop to consider that 
private interest rates are lower be- 
cause business is so dead and pri- 
vate investment so scarce that there 
isn’t any demand for the oceans of 


idle funds which glut our money 
markets. In short, interest rates 
are low because there is an un- 


healthy surplus, just as grain prices 
are low, even to the point of ruining 
the farmers, when there is an un- 
healthy surplus. Private investment 
is timid by very reason of this threat 
of additional burdens on private in- 
dustry to support mounting federal 
indebtedness. 

Thus the low interest rates to 
which Chairman Eccles points with 
pride are both a cause and effect 
of business stagnation. Ironically 
enough, if real prosperity were to 
return, nothing could keep interest 
rates down. They would rise through 
the familiar operation of the ele- 
mentary law of supply and demand. 


OR THE business man, the big 

question is: Where is it all lead- 
ing? If the public debt could be 
stopped at 40 billion, or 50 billion, 
or even 60 billion, national income 
might be able to take care of inter- 
est payments and learn to live with 
it indefinitely, just as the business 
of Great Britain has learned to live 
with a national debt of even larger 
proportions. 

But even assuming that—as a na- 
tion—we give up all idea of retiring 
any of our debt principal, the gov- 
ernment must learn to live within 
its income before confidence can be 
restored. The idea that we can spend 
ourselves back to solvency is as fal- 
lacious as a drunkard’s conviction 
that he can drink himself sober. 

And that is what makes the ad- 
ministration’s present direction so 
disturbing. President Roosevelt has 
apparently espoused, without reser- 
vation, the theory that we can in- 
crease earning power by continued 
spending. Unfortunately, the Presi- 
dent does not distinguish between 
federal and private spending. 
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Private spending-for-profit motive 
tends to liquidate its own indebted- 
ness and expand its operation. Ex- 
penditures by the federal govern- 
ment, however, are based upon a 
social motive rather than a profit 
motive and almost invariably are 
financially unprofitable. They result 
in more indebtedness to be borne by 
private operations which try to con- 
tinue on a profitable basis. 

Thus if federal spending shall 
continue for many years, as the 
President’s message to Congress in- 
dicates, the public debt will eventu- 
ally mount to a hundred billion. And 
this increase will be accelerated by 
the very momentum of _ federal 
spending for the simple reason that 
taxpayers will grow fewer and bene- 
ficiaries more numerous. 

In the end we shall arrive at a 
point where the efficiency of fascism 
(admired by the President on eco- 
nomic grounds but scorned and de- 
nounced by him on grounds of hu- 
manity) will be the only way our in- 
creasingly timorous idle capital can 
be corralled so as to provide, by 
forced investment, for an increasing 
army of unemployed. 

This is a long and gloomy look 
into the future. Yet it seems to be 
the inevitable culmination of pres- 
ent financial policies which are now 
passing through the _ inexorable 
stages of spending, bankruptcy, and 
confiscation against the earning few. 

Sut President Roosevelt at this 
point asked a pertinent question in 
his recent message to Congress: “If 
you want a balanced budget you will 
have to cut government costs, but 
just where will you cut them?” 

This question is always put to 
anybody who urges a curtailment of 
federal expenditures, and the best 
answer to date was given by Mr. 
Roosevelt himself in 1932 when the 
question was put to him by the re- 
tainers of the Hoover administra- 
tion, whose excessive expenditures 
were then being denounced by Can- 
didate Roosevelt. 

It is futile, said Mr. Roosevelt in 
1932, “to expect any important econ- 
omy” from an administration which 
is “committed to the idea that we 
ought to center control of everything 
in Washington as rapidly as pos- 
sible.” 

This cancerous bureaucracy, said 


Mr. Roosevelt in 1932, resulted in 
the Hoover budget of that year 
(about five billion dollars smaller 


than the budget President Roosevelt 
submitted to Congress January 5), 
and Mr. Roosevelt regarded this as 
an increase of federal expenditures 
at “the most reckless and extrava- 











gant pace that I have ever been able 
to discover in the statistical \ecorg 
of any peace-time government any- 


where, any time.” 
Needless to say, the record of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s own administ 


ation 

makes necessary an obvious revision 
of this appraisal. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt jn 

1932 had a sound idea when he sug- 

gested that the cost of the Hoover 


government could have been cut 25 
per cent. He said that the federal 
government has to centralize first be- 
fore it can stop spending. It only 
President Roosevelt would take the 
advice of Candidate Roosevelt there 
might be more reason for cheerful- 
ness in the business community in 
the new year. 


OMPARED with other Federal 

agency reports, the FCC annual 
report for 1938 was notable chiefly 
because it failed to include any legis- 
lative recommendations. Chairman 
MeNinch hints, however, that Con- 
gress may hear more from the FCC 
later on in the session. ... The recent 
appointment of Professor Frankfur- 
ter to the U. S. Supreme Court to 
succeed the late Justice Benjamin 
Cardozo, belatedly fulfills a prophecy 
made in this department 
months ago. 

It is understood that President 
Roosevelt wanted to silence critical 
gossip to the effect that he was sav- 
ing Professor Frankfurter to take 
the place of Justice Brandeis and 
that pressure was being applied to 
the latter to retire. 

Now that rumor has been squelched 
by the Frankfurter appointment; 
however, Washington rumor has it 
that Justice Brandeis will soon re- 
tire to devote his energies to the 
Jewish refugee problem and that his 
successor will be an overdue appoint- 
ment from the western section of the 
country—Justice Harold F. Stephens 
of Utah, who is presently serving on 
the court of appeals of the District 
of Columbia. 


several 


vv 
Flashes and Plugs— 
News Briefs and Comments 


According to a London report, a vest 
pocket telephone with which it is pos- 
sible to speak through the walls of a 
room without connections, has been per- 
fected in a British laboratory. 

vy 

Passengers aboard the Cunard liner 
“Queen Mary,” during her voyages in 
the past two years, have made and re- 
ceived more than 5,000 radio-telephone 
calls with persons on shore. 
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| Machine Talhs and Sings 


Ju Human Voice Sounds 


A SYNTHETIC SPEAKING VOICE has been 
made possible by means of a recently- 


developed machine which forms its own 


words in 23 different sounds. 


It can also 


sing and imitate animals. This electrically- 


operated “Voder” 


MACHINE-MADE voice was 
A demonstrated January 5 to 

scientists at the Franklin In- 
stitute, Philadelphia, Pa. The machine 
which speaks, forming its own words in 
imitation of human 
Voder. The name 
from the telephone business 
“voice operation demonstrator.” 


named 
derived 
phrase 


tones, is 
Voder is 


The machine 
Bell Telephone 


was developed by the 
Laboratories as an 
exhibit for the New York and San 
Francisco World’s Fairs, with the idea 
originating from a speech synthesizer 
shown by Homer W. Dudley of the Bell 
Laboratories at the Harvard Tercen- 
tenary in 1936 (TELEPHONY of Septem- 
ber 19, 1936). In the operation of that 
Cevice, which could be controlled elec- 
trically by a speech analyzer, a person 
spoke into it, his speech was unscram- 
bled into its component parts and then 
it came out at the other end put back 
together again. 

The model of the present machine, 
which eliminates the first step of the 
former synthesizer and produces its 
own sounds, was built by Mr. Dudley 
and R. R. Riesz and was put into form 
for exhibition by W. A. MacNair of the 
laboratories’ technical staff. 

Using for raw materials buzzing and 
hissing sounds produced by two vacuum 
tubes, the Voder was hailed as the first 
machine in the world to create speech 
at its first public appearance before the 
Franklin Institute. 

With the aid of a dexterous operator 
who, by means of organ-like keys and 
a foot pedal, mixed the sounds and con- 
trolled the shading in the manner of 
the human voice, the electrical device 
exercised its “vocal cords,” first by 
making the individual vowel sounds, 
then talking in monosyllables and final- 
ly, to the amazement of the applaud- 
ing hearers, speaking in complete sen- 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 


was developed by the 


tences. A _ slight “electrical accent” 


was observable. 


It was able with ease to transform 
itself vocally into a man, woman or 
child. Without much apparent effort 


by the operator, it exhibited a repertoire 
which included also the lowing of cattle, 
bleating of sheep, grunting of pigs and 
rat-a-tat of the woodpecker. 

According to the laboratory workers 
who built the machine wholly with ap- 
paratus used in every-day telephone 
service, the Voder can do practically 
anything the human voice can do, from 
producing the lowest pitch of 80 or 90 
cycles to overtones up to almost 10,000 
cycles. It also can sing. 


Year’s Training Required 
to Operate the Voder 

It takes a year or more to train an 
operator to handle the keys and con- 
trols enabling Voder to reproduce any- 
thing from a Bronx cheer to an oratori- 
cal peroration. To develop into a 
passably good singer would require an 
operator with a strong sense of musi- 
cal tones and values. 

Mrs. Helen Harper of Jamaica, L. I, 
one of 24 telephone operators chosen 
from more than 300 applicants to 
make synthetic speech at the World’s 
Fairs, took her place at the keyboard at 
the demonstration, while S. S. A. Wat- 
kins of the Bell Laboratories posed as 
“the man with the microphone” to 
attract the Fair crowds. 

Addressing Voder, Mr. Watkins asked 
it to “take the vowel ‘e’ and now with 
the breath sound make the consonant 
‘ch.’” Then he called on it to “put 
those together and make the word 
‘each.’ ” 

It carried out the orders as Mrs. Har- 
per’s fingers moved across the key- 
board and her foot worked a pedal to 
change the pitch. 

“Now, let’s see what you can do with 
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ible word like patience,” Mr. 


a two-s 
Watkins suggested. 

This cone, he asked, “can you put it 
into a sentence?” 

“Yes, Voder replied, and promptly 
declare 

“Paticnce is necessary.” 

It der:onstrated, with almost human 
faithfulness, how it could change in- 
fections in the expressions, “O. K.,” 
“Oh, y and “Oh, yeah,” and then 
spoke whispers. 

“With Mr. Watkins at the keyboard, 














gested that the science of communica- 
tion now had reached the point where, 
if everybody lost his voice, he still 
might speak by punching a row of keys. 

According to O. E. Buckley, vice- 
president of the laboratories, the syn- 
thetic speaker is really a “stunt out- 
growth of a very serious line of re- 
search,” the nature of which the com- 
pany is not yet ready to reveal. 

As set up in the lecture hall of the 
Franklin Institute, Voder consisted of 
a keyboard somewhat similar to an old- 














Vode ‘k a “barnyard stroll,” repro- fzshioned parlor organ, a box contain- 
ducing domestic animal sounds; visited ing the energy sources—that ic, ihe 
an airport and represented the noise of — yacyum tubes and amplifiers—an | thre’ 
mot warming up, and then mim- loudspeakers. The number of  loud- 
icked a locomotive. speakers is determined by the size of 
The most difficult sounds it has to’ the hall and other local conditions. 
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end “ Voder is capable of speaking fjters used in getting the proper vibra- 
ecent” any la guage, yet it has the opape tion rate, with the eleventh governing | 
difficulty with such words as “bull” and the yolume. Three black keys produce 
sform “whon consonant sounds. 
a @ Dr. Frank B. Jewett, president of the “Designers of the Voder provided it 
effort Bell Telephone Laboratories, empha- ith electrical equipment corresponding TYPE 1] 
rtoire sized to the audience that no “canned” to the two kinds of speech sounds,” it 
cattle, talk or recording was involved. He sug- was explained. “One kind of sound is 
rs and made by forcing the breath through the iJ BS TAT] ah 
mouth, past tongue, teeth and lips. 
rkers Turbulence in the air stream sets up a 
th ap- COMING hissing sound which contains a great 
phone many vibration frequencies. a 4 0 T E C T 0 be 
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from Minnesota Telephone Associa- resonances in the mouth cavity; that i 
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1 Sy fications on 

’ Linemen’s Belts 
and Safety Straps. 

| The Safety Factor 

4 on Linemen’s 
Leather Goods. 


] Pocket Tool Guide. 


Mathias & Sons 


3200 BELMONT 
24 
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voices; gliding change of pitch over a 
smaller range constitutes inflection. 
The Voder may be posed as a man or 
a woman by turning a knob; it may 
state a fact, ask a question or empha- 
size a word according to the motion of 
its pedals.” 

In talking, a person shapes his mouth 
cavity so that, it was explained further, 
“some particular parts of the complex 
sound come through clearly while other 
parts are compressed and unheard,” 
thus making the difference 
vowel sounds. 

Each of ten keys on the Voder “op- 
erates a variable attenuator to control 
the current in a definite 
range,” it was said. 


between 


frequency 


“Source of current for each atten- 
uator is an electrical filter which picks 
from the saw-tooth wave one particular 
group of its overtones,” the explana- 
“Normally each attenu- 
ator is on open circuit, so that no sound 
comes through. 


tion went on. 


The vowel sounds require the selec- 
tion of only one, two, three or four 
ranges of overtones; the other ranges 
contribute nothing to the sound. In hu- 
man speech, some sound is found in 
every range, but the Voder seems to 
speak most understandably when the 
unimportant overtones are suppressed.” 

It was explained that the “hiss” or 
breath sound constituting one of the 
Voder’s “raw materials” was the bom- 
bardment of electrons in one of the 
vacuum tubes. The “buzz” sound, the 
cther component part, was produced in 
the other vacuum tube circuit, or elec- 
trical oscillator. 

Considering all the keys, white and 
black, 23 different sounds are available 
to the Voder operator. Sometimes to 
produce a certain desired sound the 
operator must press as many as five 
keys at the same time. Thus, although 
any speech sound can be produced, the 
actual number any operator can make 
use of depends on finger dexterity. 

The Voder has improved its “diction” 
markedly since the day when Mr. Wat- 
kins called in other members of the 
laboratories’ staff to hear the machine 
say “Yes.” The auditors were asked 
te write down what they heard. Five of 
them, it was related, wrote “peanuts.” 

Two of the operators, seated at dif- 
ferent keyboards, would find it possible 
to carry on an extended conversation. 
Mrs. Harper not only has acquired a 
sufficient “vocabulary” to converse on 
ordinary subjects, but at the request of 
persons in the audience she had Voder 
pronounce a number of difficult foreign 
words. The result was applauded. 

Mr. Dudley said the repertoire with 
which Voder will open the World’s 
Fair demonstration, had been worked 
out on the theory that five or six min- 
utes was the longest period the interest 


of a passing crowd could be hek 


at any 
one exhibit. The repertoire vill hy. 
changed from time to time. 

It was emphasized that, alth: 
dividual vowels and consonans had 
been made by a variety of inst 


igh in. 


iments 
they never had been linked into eop. 
nected speech until Voder, nickname 
Pedro in the Bell Laboratorics, was 


developed. The nickname comes from 
Dom Pedro, Emperor of Brazi!, who, 
on attending a demonstration of the 
then newly-invented telephone at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition jp 
1876, exclaimed “My God, it talks.” 
vy 
Milwaukee, Wis., Sets 
New Christmas Toll Record 
In thousands of Milwaukee, Wis.. 
Christmas Eve, Christmas 
Day and the day after Christmas, fam- 


homes on 


ilies gathered at a prearranged time 
around the telephone to exchange greet- 
ings with friends and relatives in othe 
places. The 10,200 calls they made set 
a new record in Milwaukee for Christ- 
mas long distance telephoning. 
Fathers and mothers in far-away 
places like New York, California—and 
even in Germany and Italy 
sons or 


talked to 
daughters, and grandfathers 
and grandmothers received Christmas 
greetings from grandchildren. 

In many homes the telephone was 
placed upon a table and chairs were 
pulled up, and when the connection was 
made the telephone was passed around 
as each member of the family ex- 
changed greetings with each member of 
families on the other end. In at least 
one home, neighbor children got as big 
a thrill out of watching the joy of 
those telephoning as the principals in 
the little drama. Many of the calls 
lasted 10 or more minutes. 

On Christmas Day, the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. handled about 6,000 long 
distance calls made by Milwaukeeans, 
ov twice as many as on a normal Sun- 
day, stated William R. McGovern, pres- 
ident. On Monday after Christmas 
4,200 calls were made from Milwaukee 
homes to distant places. 

The total business for the two days, 
16,200 calls, was 3 per cent more than 
last year, when 9,900 calls were made 
and which had been a record year. The 
figures do not include thousands of 
calls that were made Christmas Eve, 
nor the thousands of long distance calls 
that came into Milwaukee. 

Three of the Milwauke-made calls 
went overseas by radiotelephone from 
New York. One went to Carlsbad, Ger- 
many; another to Soergenlach, Ger- 
many, and one to Florence, Italy. 

The company kept 125 long distance 
operators on duty Christmas Day, 
nearly double the force of an ordinary 
Sunday. 
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Bell Loses Again In 


Toll Compensation Case 


VERDICT of “no cause of action” —affirmed last week 
by the appellate division of the Supreme Court of. 


New York in suit instituted, in 1935, by the New 


York Telephone Co. versus the Jamestown Telephone 


Corp., to recover $206,000 in toll compensation alleged 


to be due it—sustains ruling made two years ago by 


the Supreme Court of New York, eighth district, which 


held the toll contract of 1919 to have been properly 


cancelled and relegated plaintiff to action upon a 


quantum meruit for services rendered 


HE APPELLATE division of the 
T supreme Court of New York, on 
January 5, affirmed the verdict 
“no cause of action” in the case 
ght by the New York Telephone 
igainst the Jamestown Telephone 
. to recover more than $206,000 for 
litional toll compensation alleged to 
due it under a contract entered into 
1919 between the parties to the ac- 
The ruling which is sustained 
handed down February 18, 1937, 
New York, 
eighth district, sitting at Mayville. 


by the Supreme Court of 


All justices concurred in the recent 
ypinion of the appellate court, written 
by Justice Charles B. Sears. A new 
action was recently instituted in the 
case by the New York Telephone Co. 
te protect the plaintiff’s interests in 
case the original suit (instituted in 
1935) should be outlawed before the 
appeal was decided. Date for trial of 
the new action has not been set. 

The history of the case was set 
forth in detail in TELEPHONY of Feb- 
tuary 27, 1937, in connection with a 
digest of the findings of the New York 
Supreme Court in its ruling of Feb- 
ruary 18, of that year. 

In affirming the decision of the lower 
court, the appellate division judges sus- 
tained the contention of the Jamestown 
corporation that the contract of 1919 
had been terminated in accordance with 
the terms of the agreement on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1932, subsequent to written 
notice to that effect sent to the New 
York company on November 27, 1931. 
The decision also upheld the position 
of the defendant that the matter of 
compensation should be determined by 
negotiation. 

The suit was instituted in Septem- 
ber, 1935, when the New York Tele- 
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phone Co. started action to recove) 
$189,026, plus more than $17,000 inter- 
est, in toll 
due it 
1932, to August 31, 1935. 

At the urgent insistence of the de- 


fendant company, the case was brought 


settlements claimed to be 
for the period from March 1, 


Parton Swift 
and a jury at Mayville in February, 
1937. After trial of two and a half 
days, Justice Swift directed a verdict 


to trial before Justice 


of no cause of action on the premise 
that the New York Telephone Co. is 
relegated to its action upon a “quan- 
tum meruit” for services. 

Robert H. 
and Philip Halpern, of Buffalo, repre- 
sented the Jamestown Telephone Corp. 
at the trial, while counsel for the New 
York Telephone Co. included Lyman 
M. Bass and Thomas R. Wheeler, of 
the firm of Kenefick, Cooke, Mitchell, 
Bass & Letchworth, of Buffalo, and 
Attorneys Edward E. Blackmon and 
Carl Abromeit, of New York City. The 
appeal was argued by Mr. Halpern, for 
the defendant, and Attorneys Bass and 
Blackmon, for the plaintiff, at Roches- 
ter, last November. 

According to John H. Wright, presi- 
dent of the Jamestown Telephone 
Corp., who was the only witness for the 
the action, the 


Jackson, of Jamestown, 


defense upon trial of 














TERMINAL 
STRIPS 


Type E strip at left has 
screw binding posts 
with soldering termi- 
nals imbedded in hard 
maple, mounted on a 
maple back strip. II 
to 52 pair. 


Type L at right has 
twin screw binding 
posts with one solder- 
ing washer mounted 
on bakelite with a 
maple back strip. 5'/2 
to 26 pair. 





BUILDING 
TERMINAL 
BOXES 


Type E box, as shown, is 
equipped with type E terminal 
strips. Numerous knockouts 
are provided at top and bot- 
tom. Plenty of room for cab- 
ling and running of jumper 
wires. Finished in black enamel. 























QUALITY 


@ It is easy to claim quality for 
a product—not so easy to prove 
it. Let’s look at the record! 


@ For more than thirty-five years, 
telephone engineers have proved 
to their satisfaction that any prod- 
uct bearing the Cook name is a 
quality product. 


@ Dependable performance, long 
life and low maintenance costs are 
proof of Cook quality. The use of 
the finest materials, the correct 
technical design and precise work- 
manship are the 
quality. 


reasons’ for 


For quality results, specify 
Cook. 
TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


‘COOK - 


COOK ELECTRIC CO.. 2700 SOUTHPORT AVE.. CHICAGO 
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Where strains and 

stresses are heaviest, where 
corrosion takes its greatest 
toll, Crapo Galvanized Steel 
Strand and Telephone Wire 
constantly are proving their outstand- 
ing superiority. The heavy, tenaciously 
bonded zinc coating, maximum tensile 
strength and correct ductility insure 
longer life and lower maintenance cost. 
Insist upon Crapo Galvanized Pro- 
ducts for better performance under 
all conditions! Ask your Jobber or 
write direct! 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. 
MUNCIE, # INDIANA 






oN Crapo 

BA) Galvanized 
Strand and 
Telephone 


“ Wire can be 
obtained readily in all stand- 
ard grades and sizes. 
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defendant was steadily losing money 
under the contract with the New York 
Telephone Co. and it sought for many 
months by negotiation to work out a 
new and compensatory contract for the 
handling of Bell tolls in Jamestown. 
The negotiations were futile, he said, 
so the local company proceeded to can- 
cel the toll contract. Accompanying 
the notice of cancellation was a new 
contract which was ignored by officials 
of the New York Bell. After termina- 
tion of the old contract, the Jamestown 
Telephone Corp. proceeded to settle 
with the New York company under the 
terms of the new contract. The plain- 
tiff objected to this settlement and re- 
turned the billings from the Jamestown 
corporation as fast as rendered. 
Finally, the directors of the James- 


town Telephone Corp., who include 
three Bell representatives, agreed to 
have made an independent 


study of 
handling toll calls. The 
Gustav Hirsch Organization of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, was employed at the sug- 
gestion of one of the Bell directors. 
The Hirsch 


year’s 


the cost of 


report, made after a 
study of the Jamestown toll 
situation, showed a large increase in 
the cost of handling the New York 





Telephone Co.’s tolls by the Jame stown 
company. Thereupon the defendant be. 
gan billing the New York compaiy foy 
this cost on a per ticket basis i:steaq 
of a percentage basis, which had previ- 
ously been followed. The New York 
Telephone Co. refused to take the study 
into consideration and began suit in 
September, 1935. 

The New York Telephone Co. has 
contended throughout the proce lings 
in this case that the termination of the 
contract was never legally fulfilled be- 
cause the Jamestown corporation con- 
tinued to use the Bell System and ser- 
vices in the handling of toll business, 
Attorneys for the Jamestown company 
countered this argument before the 
courts by pointing out that the Bell 
company had never refused this ser- 
vice and that it had continued to use 
the services of the defendant company 
in completing toll calls. 

Regarding the new action recently in- 
stituted by the New York company, at- 
torneys for the Jamestown corporation 
allege that the plaintiff company seeks 
to prolong the litigation in the hope 
that the defendant will eventually be 
driven to accepting the terms of the 
New York Telephone Co. 





the latter way. 
wishing. 


foundation. 


only on the foundation work. 





WISHES 


By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, Iowa 


667 F WISHES were horses, beggars might ride.’’ 
said that “wishes are the easy pleasures of the poor.” 

they give only short-lived or empty pleasure followed by discontent. 
We wish in two ways: (1) Just wish. (2) Wish resolutely for an 
opportunity to realize our aim and prepare for it, which is the first 
step toward its accomplishment. So it is all right to wish if we wish 
Usually we make things happen instead of just 


We all have aims; we know what we wish to accomplish, but many 
of us are not prepared, at once, to put our aims into effect. Perhaps 
we are not well enough informed to go ahead, or there is a wide gap 
between our wish and present means. 
the accomplishment of the wish rests on foundation work, we will 
realize we must begin with the foundation. 

The reason so many of us fail to realize the accomplishment of 
our big aim in life is because we are too restless and anxious to see 
the finish of our castle before we have even made a start on the 


“T wanted to be a writer or an artist,” someone exclaims, but he 
never became either because he didn’t plug away on the foundation 
work upon which his eventual success depended. 

One writer says: “Wishes are the parents of large families, but 
the children are often indifferent and useless. 
one on a vain journey from which one gains nothing but mental 
emptiness and discontent with his lot.’ 

Most telephone operators have ideal working hours, plenty of time 
for recreation, reading and self-improvement. 
already done so, resolve in this year of 1939 to make steady progress 
in whatever you wish to accomplish—do something about it—if it is 


Someone has 
sut 


If we stop to consider that 


The idle wish sends 


If you have not 
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Commission and Court Activities 


Wes! Virginia Inquiry 
of Bell Postponed 


Th vestigation of the Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Co. was _ indef- 
initel leferred December 19 by the 
West rginia Public Service Commis- 
sion cause of the entrance into the 
case new counsel for the telephone 
company. 

TI ommission already has intro- 
duced most of its evidence, but the 
com] has yet to cross-examine com- 
miss witnesses and bring forth its 
cwn timony. 


The company, as of January 1, 1936, 
had a reproductive value of $20,698,962, 
the commission said earlier in the hear- 
ing, adding that the company acquisi- 
tions since that date naturally would 
increase the figure. 


vv 
Sale of Stock of Mutual 
Companies in Court 

Linden N. Elson has appealed to the 
Nebraska Supreme Court from the re- 
fusal of the district court of Frontier 
county to enjoin the sale of 22 shares 
of stock in the Curtis Telephone Co. to 
the Curtis & Southwestern Telephone 
Co. Mr. Elson holds the majority of 
stock in the Curtis & Fox Creek Tele- 
phone Co., which owned the 22 shares, 
and says that the trustees were selling 
them at par when he was ready to pay 
$2,000 more. 

The court found that the stock had 
already been sold and that the Curtis & 
Southwestern company had a right, un- 
der the articles of incorporation, to 
buy them at par. Trustees of the Cur- 
tis & Fox Creek company alleged that 
Mr. Elson had secured control by tell- 
ing other stockholders that an assess- 
ment was likely. 

All the companies are farmer mu- 
tuals, doing business in Dawson and 
Lincoln counties, and four of them had 
joined in forming the Curtis company 
in order to secure exchange facilities at 
Curtis. 


vv 
Approves Rate Increase 
for Weeping Water, Neb. 


Over the protest of Commissioner 
Good the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has approved the application 
of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. for authority to increase 
rates at Weeping Water, Neb., where it 
was compelled to invest $10,000 in a 
new building after a disastrous fire 
that swept the business district. 

The commission granted the petition 
to charge $2.25 for rural business and 
town residence service, but cut to 
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$3.75 the requested rate of $4.00 a 
month for city business, as more near- 
ly representing the standard rate for 
exchanges of that size. The farm rate 
is fixed at $1.75 for metallic service. 
The increases are 50 cents a month on 
each type of town service. 

The commission finds that over a 
period of ten years the present rates 
have produced an out-of-pocket loss 
ranging from $1,872 a year to $3,415, 
and that the new rates will still result 
in an operating deficit of $1,805 a year. 
Some of the patrons had objected to an 
increase. They did not challenge the 
accuracy of the figures, but did stress 
the severe financial straits of the peo- 
ple of the community due to the de 
pression accentuated by crop failures. 

Commissioner Good filed a dissent in 
which he said that the economic situa- 
tion as relates to the Weeping Water 
exchange should not be wholly ignored, 
and that it is reflected in the decreased 
number of subscribers. To raise rates 
would be requiring more money and 
rendering less service to subscribers 


ACME UNIT-LO 
MAKES POLE UNLOADING 
SAFER... FASTER «ws 


MORE 


1cme Unit-Load Band—used by many leading pole shippers 
for safe delivery—faster, easier loading and unloading. 


| loading poles, are eliminated when Acme Unit-Load 
It gives unloading crews more accurate 
control over each step of the unloading procedure. Un- 
loading is easier—takes less time—is more economical. 


Band is used. 


Acme Unit-Load Method is simple and easy to apply. 
The flat Acme bands are placed around the poles and 
across the stakes, tensioned and sealed to form a large, 
secure unit. Unloading is safely and easily accomplished 
by following the simple procedure suggested in the Acme 
Write for your copy today—there is no obli- 


booklet. 
gation, 














ACME STEEL COMPANY 


2834 ARCHER AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


hes @ Sales es in Principal Citie 





2834 Archer Av., Chicago, Ill. 


who remain on the lines. He points out 
that the present subscriber is in no way 
responsible for the failure of crops, nor 
for shrinkage of subscribers, nor with 
the fire, and hence should not be 
penalized for incidents far removed 
from his responsibility or control. 
vv 


Right of Public to Good 


Service First Consideration 

The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, in an order handed down De- 
cember 19 approving the construction 
of telephone lines by the Macomb Tele- 
phone Co. in a portion of the town of 
Macomb, St. Lawrence county, ruled 
that the right of the public to adequate 
service is of paramount consideration. 
An excerpt from the commission’s opin- 
ion follows: 

“The paramount consideration in this 
proceeding is the right of the public to 
service adequate to satisfy its reason- 
able demands. The record affirmatively 
shows that there is need for telephone 
service in the affected territory, and 


AD METHOD 
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View of car braced with Acme 
E C O a O M i C A t Unit-Load Bands. 





Showing how safely and easily 
inj i ; , ) n ide 
| Personal injury hazards, previously encountered in un- bands are removed fron s 


opposite unloading side. 





Tension is gradually eased and 
poles roll safely off the car. 


THIS FREE BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW 
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PREMAX STAMPED 
AND EMBOSSED 
LETTERS AND FIGURES 


are rapidly being adopted to re- 
place the old pot and brush 
method. They not only cost less 
for the first installation, but 
there is no upkeep—they last as 
long as the pole itself. 

Don’t be extravagant—investi- 
gate this new low-cost method 
today. 

Send for Samples. 






































































































































Div. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Inc. 
3909 Highland Ave., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





















































































































































ELEPHONE PRUNERS 














This powerful pruner cuts closer, is stronger 
than any other similar tool on the market. 
Can be operated in close tangled growth; 
cutting easily and cleanly branches up to 
1!/2” in diameter. No trouble with spring 
breakage. 





























Here is the only pruner with the famous 
Seymour Smith “Center Cut" construction; 
safety catch to lock blade closed; one piece 
tempered tool steel blade; reinforced hook; 
extra long life spring; ball bearing pulley; 
highest quality chain; unbreakable iron head. 






































Designed by experts for experts; demanded 
by public utility companies everywhere, it 
will pay you to write for literature and prices. 


SEYMOURSMITH & SON, 
64 Main Street 
OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT 
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a month; 
: 


that the Macomb company is able and 
willing to provide it. 

To deny issuance of the certificate 
upon the grounds urged by counsel [for 
complainant] would be to subordinate 
the rights of the public to the private 
interests of another telephone company, 
which, judged by the facts of record, 
can not reasonably be expected to pro- 
vide service of the scope and quality 
to which the public is entitled.” 

The Aielle Brothers 
was for a time served by the Pope 
Mills Telephone Co. Complaining that 
the service given them was unreliable 
and inadequate, the Aielle brothers ap- 
plied to the Macomb company for serv- 
ice. Thereupon the Macomb company 
took steps to amend its certificate and 
constructed a line along state highway 
No. 58, to serve the cheese factory and 
two other subscribers. 

Counsel for Cassie Richardson who 
operates the Pope Mills Telephone Co. 
opposed the petition of the Macomb 
company for an amendment to its cer- 
tificate of convenience and 
but did not present evidence to 
stantiate its claims. 


Cheese Factory 


necessity 


sub- 


vv 
Rate Increases for Nicollet 
Company, St. Peter, Minn. 


New rate schedules providing for in- 
creases ranging from 25 cents to $1 a 


month for the Nicollet County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., of St. Peter, 


Minn., were approved by the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission, De- 
cember 19. The new schedule for the 
headquarters exchange increases indi- 
vidual and two-party business rates $1 
individual and two-party res- 
rates 50 cents a month. It in- 
creases the business extension rate 50 
cents and the extension rate 
by 25 made in 


The new 


idence 


residence 
cents. No 
the rate for 
St. Peter 


change is 
service stations. 
schedule follows: 
Gross Rates 
Per Month 


Individual line business....... $3.75 
Two-party line hoainess ere 3.25 
Individual line residence...... 2.25 
Two-party line residence...... 2.00 
Multi-party rural line......... 2.00 
Extension stations- 

NE (a wrenkic tub 464.5 2105 (net) 1.00 


Extension stations 
IE ican os wanda ike (net) .75 
Service stations ......... (net) .50 


At Cleveland, Gaylord, 
fayette, Nicollet and New 
individual line 
creased 75 cents. 


Gibbon, La- 
Sweden the 
business rate is in- 

The two-party busi- 
ness and one and two-party 
rates are increased 50 cents. The multi- 
party rural rate is increased by 25 
cents; business extensions. by 50 cents, 
and residence extensions by 25 cents. 
No change is made in the service sta- 
tion rate. The new schedule for these 
exchanges follows: 


residence 


Gros Rates 

Per Month 
Individual line business....... 25 
Two-party line business....... 75 
Individual line residence...... 25 
Two-party line residence...... 00 
Multi-party rural line........ 00 


Extension stations— 


CD: 6.5 dic ene dia aware (net) 1.00 
Extension stations— 

“en Ee "> -(net) .75 
Service stations ......... (net) .50 

All gross rates are subject to a dis- 
count of 25 cents a month for prompt 
payment. There is an additional charge 
of 25 cents a month for a desk set or 
40 cents for a handset. 

Although the Nicollet County com- 
pany was taken over January 1, 1930, 
by the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., through purchase of stock, 


for accounting and operating pu 
the properties are treated as a se 
utility. The 
the properties 
465. 

The company showed at the hearings 
in this proceeding that during the five- 
year period, 1933-1937, there 
average annual deficit of $9,315 and 
that for the year 1937 there was a net 
deficit of $12,403. It was shown fur- 
ther that the rates proposed would re- 
sult in reducing this deficit to approxi- 
mately $443. 
reviewing the 


poses 
parate 
depreciated book cost of 
found to 


was be $237,- 


was an 


Upon records in the 


case the of the o} 
that the old rates are unreasonably low 


commission is inion 
and that the proposed rates are reason- 
able and justified. It, therefore, 
ized the new rates to be placed in effect 
as of January 1. The 
accepted for 
toll tariffs. 


a 


unite’ also 


filing a new schedule of 
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Commission Changes 
Stand on REA Projects 


By a vote of two to one, Commission- 
the Nebraska 
Commission shifted its 
requirements 


er Maupin 
State 
position on the matter of 


dissenting, 
Railway 


made in orders authorizing public pow- 
er districts maintain and 


lines in territory 


to construct, 
operate transmission 
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already occupied by rural telephone 
lines. eretofore, the commission has 
made 1 condition of its order of ap- 
proval ‘hat the district make arrange- 
ments th the telephone companies 
for financing the cost of 
ing their lines, either by pay- 
cost themselves or that part 
material. 


involv 
metall 
ing tl 
coveril 

The new order of the commission, 
Maupin says 
iutomatic approval of each ap- 
plication as it is made, will recite that 
construction must be in accordance 
with the laws of the state and that the 
commission will retain jurisdiction in 
orde1 hear any complaints relative 


which Commissioner 


means 


to inductive interference by the con- 
struction and operation of the proposed 
lines th reasonable safety, operation 
and efficiency of existing properly con- 
structed communication or electric lines 
involved in conflicts, parallels or cross- 
ings with proposed lines. 

Commissioner Bollen says that the 
change is not as great as might be 
read into the new order, as the state 
laws require construction of transmis- 
sion lines to be made in such a manne} 
as not to interfere with the safety and 
the operation of existing communica- 
tion lines. 

Commission efforts to protect rural 
telephone lines have not been very ef- 
chiefly for the reason that the 
farmers who are telephone subscribers 


fective, 


also want electric service and, in some 
cases, have been willing to cover the 
cost of metallicizing lines by 
increased rates. 


paying 


Telephone companies in this dual 
situation have hesitated to demand that 
the district pay the cost because of the 
effect on subscribers who, in some in- 
stances have declared that if compelled 
to choose between the two services they 
will take current. The districts have 
been willing to do their share, but are 
prohibited by REA officials in Washing- 
ton from using part of their loan for 
that purpose. 

Commission Engineer H. W. Cargo 
advised that body that the statutes do 
not make it mandatory upon the com- 
mission to pass on the engineering 
features or operating characteristics of 
any wire lines except insofar as they 
affect the safety and operation of ex- 
isting lines. They do make it impera- 
tive that new construction must not in- 
terfere with the safety and efficient 
operation of existing lines whatever 
their nature. 

In Nebraska, he said, there are many 
grounded telephone lines; in fact, prac- 
tically all farm mutual companies use 
the one-wire type of construction. 
Through these grounded lines the farm- 
ers are able to receive telephone service 
at the minimum cost. 
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These lines are 


now serving the purpose for which they 
were intended. 

Mr. Cargo said that he was unable 
to conclude that a grounded telephone 
line, otherwise properly constructed 
and maintained, is not properly con- 
structed because it is a grounded 
line. These grounded lines are senior 
occupants, and when a junior occupant 
—an electric transmission line—seeks 
to occupy the same highway, it should 
leave the owner of the telephone line 
able to continue giving efficient service. 
He said he know of no better way than 
to metallicize all of the grounded lines 
or that part which is paralleled. 

vy 
Approves Closing of 


Thayer (Neb.) Exchange 

The Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission has granted the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. authority to 
close its exchange at Thayer. Ninety- 
four per cent of the subscribers had 
consented to the abandonment of the 
exchange. They were given the priv- 
ilege of choosing between service from 
Waco or York. All but one chose York. 

The new rates will be $1.50 for rural 
ten-party service to Waco, and $2.75 
for 6-party business service to York, 
$2.25 for 10-party business, $2.25 for 
6-party residence, and $1.75 for 10- 
party residence or rural. The pro- 
posed rates will result in no change for 
the subscriber taking Waco service, but 
the rates for those chosing the York 
exchange, while resulting in some in- 
creases, will provide a wider range of 
service. 

The commission says it was apparent 
that the operation and maintenance of 
the Thayer exchange resulted in finan- 
cial loss and to continue it would put 
an unnecessary strain on the- Lincoln 
company. The new rates will be effec- 
tive as soon as the service is available. 

vv 


New York Bell 


Purchases Independent 

The transfer of the property of the 
Pattersonville (N. Y.) Telephone Co. 
to the New York Telephone Co. for a 
consideration of not to exceed $13,000 
has been authorized by the New York 
Public Service Commission. The Pat- 
tersonville company owns and operates 
a small telephone system in and about 
the communities of Pattersonville, Rot- 
terdam and Hoffmans in Schenectady 
County. 

In a prior proceeding the company 
filed a petition to transfer its works 
and system to the New York company 
for $25,000. That petition was denied 
in 1932, and the denial was affirmed 
after a rehearing had been held. 


The basic reason for the denial of 


(Please turn to page 32) 





GRAY 


TELEPHONE 
PAY 
STATIONS 


Now Is the Time 
To Add Pay Stations 


HE Gray Pay Station (No. 

23-D) illustrated below is for 
either magneto or central bat- 
tery manual exchanges. It is 
of the post-pay type. 

No special central office 
equipment is required for the 
operation of this pay station. 
It contains cable, terminal 
block, mountings, etc., and 
necessitates the addition of 
only the transmitter, receiver 
and ringer box. 


Prices and further details 
furnished upon request. 


Gray Pay Stations installed in 
your community will earn EXTRA 
revenue for you 


GRAY TELEPHONE 


PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 

AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SALES CO., Chicago 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY 
CO,, Chicago 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 Ww. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE 
MFG. CO., Rochester 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUP- 
PLIES LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 
Halifax, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Caigary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supply house 





Modern battery Installation 


HE Park exchange is located at 
2218 N. Park Avenue, Philadel- 


phia, Pa., and represents one of 


the most modern central offices operated 
by the Keystone Telephone Co. in the 
Quaker City. It a large and 
busy industrial area in North Philadel- 
phia. This building contains equipment 
for a 6,500-line exchange of the 
Strowger step-by-step type, manufac- 
tured by Automatic Electric Company 


serves 





of Chicago. The original installation 
has been kept up-to-date by the Key- 
stone Telephone Co. with the addition 
of modern improvements and develop- 
ments as required from time to time. 

The Park office is unique in that the 
East and North exchanges are connect- 
ed with it in tandem on incoming calls. 
Numerous operate on 
between the main Sears-Roe- 
plant and offices on Roosevelt 
Boulevard and the large Camden and 
West Philadelphia stores. In addition. 
250 PBXs operate from this office. 


voice repeaters 
tie-lines 


buck 


The maintenance and operation o! 
the Park exchange is efficiently han- 
dled by M. Winner, wire chief; L. O. 
Trout, general wire chief, in conjunc- 
tion with A. St. Clair, assistant super- 
intendent of equipment, and L. W. But- 
ler, superintendent of equipment and 
maintenance. 

One of the interesting features of 
this office is the modern power plant, 
which consists of a 48-volt, 2,112 am- 


pere-hour installation of Phileo Floté in 
steel-glass paralleled batteries. In ad- 
dition, there are two paralleled strings 
of three cells each, with individual taps 
to afford additional voltage and capac- 
The battery 
is operated on a full-float basis, being 
charged by a 140-ampere Holtzer-Cabot 
generator. Two 
arc rectifiers are 
emergency service. 
The battery replaces an open tank in- 
stallation and is installed on a double 
tier, double row, steel rack. The cells 


ity in case of emergency. 


50-ampere mercury 


also available for 


The switchboard and 
generator in the Park 
exchange building shown 
in view to left taken in 
the power room. 


The Park exchange building in Philadelphia, 
Pa., of the Keystone Telephone Co. embodies 
modern construction features 


rest on corrugated rubber strips, ce. 
mented on the steel rack, which is 
painted with corrosion-proof, ba tleship 
grey paint, making an attractive and 
serviceable installation. 


A portion of the Strowger equipment installed in the Park exchange building is 
shown in left view while the one on the right shows another view of the main floor. 


These large cells of the battery were 
shipped fully charged and 
The installation work consisted 
of placing the cells in the correct posi- 
tion on the rack and of installing both 
the series and paralleling connectors. 
The positive and negative ends of the 
battery were then connected to the 
main after which the end cell 
connections were made. The entire job 
required the service of three men and 
took but 24 hours. 

Each equipped with spray- 
proof funnel vents, which condense and 
redrain acid spray back into the cells 
and permit only free hydrogen to es- 
cape from the battery. 


ready for 


use. 


leads, 


cell is 


Water can be added to the battery 
without vent removal. The actual 
maintenance consists of the infrequent 
addition of water to the cells—one-half 
inch being added every five to six 
months. In addition, each cell is 
equipped with built-in gravity indica- 
tors, which serve to indicate the water 
level and show the state of the bat- 
tery’s charge at a glance. 

The space-saving advantages of this 
installation are of particular interest. 
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The beitery room, orig- 
jnally built for the instal- 
lation .f open tank bat- 
teries, - 10 ft. 9 ins. wide 
by 32 6 ins. long. The 
installa.ion of paralleled 
Floté steel-glass bat- 
teries 0-cupies a steel rack 
2 ft. 1! ins. wide and 16 
ft. 5 ins. long. The instal- 
lation similar to many 
others in exchanges 
througiiout the country. 


The ampere-hour ca- Personnel of Park exchange of the Keystone Telephone Co. in 
pacity lesired of the stor- Philadelphia, Pa., representing 123 years of combined serv- 
age battery was greater ice. From left to right: J. Yike and R. J. Wilke, switchmen; 

F J. Rodriguez, equipment inspector; Miss A. Elliff, routine girl; 


than what is obtainable in A. St. Clair, 


assistant superintendent of equipment; Miss M. 


a single cell of the sealed McCaffrey, routine girl; L. O. Trout, general wire chief; and 


glass jar type. The par- 

alle! installation of a 

sealed glass jar battery was selected. 
The Philco method of paralleling, illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, was used. A number 
of cells can be connected in parallel 
and, when they are tied-in by the Philco 
method, the electrical effect is said to 
be the same as if the plates were in one 
tank and connected to a common bus 
bar. 

The Philco method of paralleling 
cells, in use since 1924 with batteries 
of various ampere-hour capacities up to 
20,000 ampere-hours, has proved suc- 
cessful. It is said to give more uni- 
form voltage and power distribution 
throughout the battery than that which 
results when the conventional method 
(Fig. 2) of paralleling batteries is 
used. 

An interesting feature of the Philco 
method of paralleling is the way the 
current divides and subdivides, depend- 
ing upon the condition of the individual 
cells. Fig. 3 illustrates a .5-ampere 
floating charge rate to a battery using 
the Phileo method of paralleling, and 
shows how the current divides through- 
out the circuit, depending upon cell re- 


M. Winner, wire chief. 


quirements. Fig. 4 shows the battery 
connected by the conventional method 
and the division of current to the two 
strings and resultant individual cell 
voltage. vv 


Changes in New York 
Bell Organization 

Frank P. Lawrence, of Albany, N. Y., 
has been elected vice-president and 
general manager for the Manhattan 
area of the New York Telephone Co. to 
succeed Marshall B. Downing, who re- 
tired January 1 after more than 39 
years of telephone service. 

Mr. Downing became a vice-president 
of the New York company in 1927 afte 
serving in many positions in Bell tele- 
phone companies in the East, Middle 
West and Southwest. He holds an hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
from the University of Maine, of which 
he is a graduate. 

Mr. Lawrence, who since 1934 has 
been vice-president and general man- 
ager for the company’s upstate area, 
with headquarters in Albany, was for- 
merly general plant manager in Man- 
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hattan. He will be succeeded up-state 
by William A. Keitzman, now general 
commercial manager in Manhattan. 

Mr. Lawrence, a native of Newark, N. 
J., entered the telephone field in 1912 
with the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., shortly after being graduated from 
Lehigh University. In 1929 he was 
transferred to the New York Telephone 
Co. as general plant manager, up-state. 
In 1933, he went to New York City in 
a corresponding position for Manhat- 
tan. 

Mr. Kietzman, soon after his gradu- 
ation from the University of Wisconsin, 
entered telephone employment in 1912 
as a clerk in the New York City offices 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He later served with the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania before join- 
ing the New York Telephone Co. in 
1928. 

Augustus A. Frank, chief engineer 
for the Manhattan area, after nearly 38 
years of association with the telephone 
industry, also retired January 1. Dur- 
ing a large part of that time he held 
important engineering positions with 
the New York Telephone Co., taking the 
office of chief engineer in Manhattan in 
1927. 

Other organization changes, effective 
January 1, are as follows: 

Don L. Stevens, who since 1929 has 
been general commercial manager for 
the Long Island area of the company, 
became general commercial manager 
for Manhattan. 

Walter S. Bates, division commercial 
manager, southern Manhattan, became 
general commercial manager, Long Is- 
land. 

B. K. Boyce, of Albany, chief engi- 
neer, upstate division of the company, 
became chief engineer, Manhattan area. 

Austin L. Rumsey, general plant su- 
pervisor, upstate division, became chief 
engineer of that area. 
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Philco arrangement of connectors for parallel battery op- 





eration used in the Park exchange installation. 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of floating current by 


Philco method. 
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Fig. 2. Conventional arrangement of connectors for parallel battery 


operation. 
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individual cells in Fig. 4. Distribution of floating current by strings in conventional 
method. 
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Commission and 


Court Activities 
(Concluded from page 29) 

the earlier petition was that the price 
of $25,000 was about 50 per cent in 
excess of the shown reproduction cost 
new, less depreciation, or the structural 
value of the plant. While the struc- 
tural value as it now exists was shown 
to be $23,223, the evidence showed that 
the purchaser proposed to retire $5,403 
from service, leaving the value of the 

plant to be retained of only $18,820. 
The commission’s engineer found the 
value of the property to be 
to be only $16,727. 


retained 
Even though this 
excess price of $8,278 was charged to 
surplus by the purchaser, the commis- 
sion believed that the margin between 
the price to be paid and the real value 
of the property was so large that its 
under those conditions 
in the public interest. 


sale was not 

In the present proceeding, the value 
of the property to be transferred, based 
upon the property remaining in service 
to the end of its normal expected life, 
is $13,591.51, or somewhat in 
of the consideration to be paid. 


excess 


Anticipating the retirement of a part 
of the property three years hence in 
connection with a proposed rehabilita- 
tion and conversion program, produces 
an estimated value of this property to 
the New York company of $10,329.29, 
which is $2,670.71, or about 20 per 
cent, less than the proposed purchase 
price; but if the rehabilitation and con- 
version program is 


deferred beyond 





TELEPHONY’S 


Index 


for Volume 115 


which was completed with ithe 


December 31 issue, is now 


ready for distribution among 
those who keep complete files. 
In this index are listed all of 
the important articles and items 
which appeared in the issues 
of TELEPHONY from July 2 
to December 31, 1938. The 
index affords a ready reference 
and will be supplied free of 
charge to those making appli- 
cation. Write: 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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the contemplated three years, the com- 
puted excess would be less. 

The New York Telephone Co. pro- 
poses to move the central office from 
Pattersonville to Rotterdam, install a 
dial system and make other improve- 
ments estimated to cost a total of $28,- 
000. For the time being the same rates 
will be continued in effect, but when 
improvements are completed the mini- 
mum rates of the New York Telephone 
Co. will be made effective, to which 
most subscribers have agreed. 

vv 
Equipment Change, New 
Rates for Chelsea, Okla. 


The Oklahoma Corporation Commis- 
sion issued an order January 4 au- 
thorizing the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to convert its telephone ex- 
change at Chelsea, Okla., from magneto 
tc common battery type of service and 
to increase rates effective when conver- 
sion is completed. The cost of conver- 
sion is estimated at $10,000. 

New rates, the same as 
requested by the company in its peti- 
tion, are: One-party business, $3.50; 
one-party residence, $2.00; two-party 
$1.75. The new schedule 
eliminates the desk set differential and 
provides that desk set equipment will 
be supplied when requested. 

vy 
Summary of Commission 


Rulings and Hearings 
Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

January 3: The commission granted 
authority to Tracy J. Peycke to hold 
the position of vice-president of the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
addition to that of director of the same 
company along with the posts of vice- 
president and director of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., previously 
approved. 

January 3: The commission denied 
the petition of the Norfolk & Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. of North 
Carolina and the Norfolk & Carolina 
Telephone Co. of Virginia for a re- 
hearing on the examiner’s report which 
held them subject to all of the provi- 
sions of the communications act. 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

November 15: Order issued approv- 
ing tariff No. 1 of the Smyrna Tele- 
phone Co. 

December 20: Orders issued approv- 
ing tariffs No. 1 of the Grand Blanc 
Telephone Co., the Goodrich Telephone 
Co. and the Hadley Telephone Co. 

December 30: Order issued authoriz- 
ing the Michigan Associated Telephone 
Co. to file revised tariff sheet 16.3 ap- 
plying to tariff No. 1, reducing Class E 
PBX power equipment rate from $25 
per month to $15 per month. 
Missouri Public Service Commission 

January 23: Hearing in Jefferson 
City on complaint of the Andrew 
County Mutual Telephone Co. and the 
Clinton County Telephone Co. against 
the Northwest Missouri Electric Co- 
operative, relating to interference of 
telephone and electric lines. 


authorized 


residence, 


Nebraska State Railway Comrnission 

January 3: Approval given a»plica- 
tion of the Northwestern Beli Tele. 
phone Co. for authority to provi. 
sionally continue for the remainder of 
the year the normal charge fo: each 
service station on those lines where 
stations have been lost due to ego. 
nomic conditions and the application of 
which would result in increases of 
charges paid by the remaining sub- 
scribers on the line where the number 
falls below five. 

January 7: Approval given appli- 
cation of the Union Telephone com- 
pany requesting authority to discon- 
tinue installation and service connec. 
tion charges for six months at its ex- 
changes at Wausa, Bloomfield, Ver- 
dogre, Winnetoon and Crofton. 

January 7: Approval given appli- 
cation of the Osmond Telephone (Co, 
for authority to discontinue for six 
months installation and service con- 
nection charges at its Osmond ex- 
change. 

January 7: Application filed by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for 
authority to increase rates at its ex- 
change at Stuart upon transformation 
from magneto to common battery, ac- 
companied by consent petition from 93 
per cent of the subscribers served; new 
rates will be: Business, individual, 
$4.00; party business, $3.50; residence, 
$2.50; two-party residence, $2.25 and 
four-party residence, $2.00; an increase 
of 25 cents a month on business and 
two-party residence, with four-party 
service added to available service. 
New York Public Service Commission 

January 10: Hearing in Albany be- 
fore Commissioner Brewster in the 
commission’s investigation of toll rates 
of New York Telephone Co., Rochester 
Telephone Corp., The Orange County 
Telephone Co,. Upstate Telephone 
Corp. of New York, Jamestown Tele- 
phone Corp. and Chenango & Unadilla 
Telephone Corp. 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission 

January 4: The Swanton Home Tele- 
phone Co. in Fulton county, petitioned 
the commission for authority to in- 
crease its rates. 

January 6: Authority granted the 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. to establish 
a new rate schedule effective upon the 
inauguration of automatic service in 
replacement service at Magnolia and 
Waynesburg. 

January 16: Hearing on application 
of the Peoples Telephone Co. to in- 
crease rates at Bartlett, Chesterhill, 
Morgansville, Pennsville, and Stock- 
port. 

Letters received by the commission 
from the postmaster and two merchants 
of Stockport suggested any increase in 
rates will result in discontinuance of 
the stations, by reason of subscribers 
dropping the service. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

January 4: Order issued authorizing 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to convert its telephone exchange at 
Chelsea to common battery service and 
to establish increased rates upon such 
conversion. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

January 7: Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. ordered to adopt uniform extension 
rules at its 110 exchanges to facilitate 
extension of telephone service to 
farms. 
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Seeks Amendment to 

Wage-Hour Act 
‘oncluded from page 7) 

small aveas throughout the state. These 

counse!‘ors, 49 in number, act as key 

heir area and endeavor to have 

contact with exchange mana- 

gers in their territories. 

In discussions which followed ques- 
tions were asked by P. F. Goodrich, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; J. P. Webster, Atlanta, 
Ga.: H. M. Stewart, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
W. J. Scheidler, Greensburg, Ind.; J. F. 
Byrne, Madison, Wis.; D. E. McGregor, 
Gibbon, Neb.; J. C. Crowley, Jr., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Geo. M. Kloidy, Lincoln, 
Neb. Chairman Agee answered the 
various questions giving information as 

it the association’s 


men it 
person 


wage-hour 
done and presenting 
some data showing the effect on the 
small companies of enforcement of the 
act. His ready answer to all the ques- 


committee has 


tions indicated the extensive study and 
work of the committee. 

F. S. Barnes, Rock Hill, S. C., noted 
the importance of consideration being 
given to the value of the community in 
exerting an influence favorable to the 
telephone companies’ situation. Dr. 
0. M. Vaughan, South Haven, Mich., 
stressed the influence small companies 
have with their Congressmen when 
they take up matters with them. The 
Michigan association endeavored to get 
its members to contact their Congress- 
men before they left for Washington. 


POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
pole Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








_International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








NELSON CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


WOOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 
CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








op - Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, idaho.—Plain or butt 
treated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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President B. L. Fisher, of the asso- 
ciation, stated that in Virginia the as- 
sociation is ready to begin writing to 
Washington representatives telling of 
the plight of the Virginia companies. 
He stated it would be necessary to write 
more than once in order to keep the 
Congress informed of conditions. 

Supplementing Mr. Fisher’s remarks, 
W. C. Darrsw said that the Virginia 
association will send a man out to 
contact the small companies immedi- 
ately. “We must show the small ex- 
change man his danger,” said he. “We 
must also give him information regard- 
ing the danger of a state law.” 

In discussing the methods of creat- 
ing interest, Jay Greaves of Glencoe, 
Minn., stated they will differ in various 
states and each secretary will know 
how to reach the company managers. 
He expressed his belief that Congres- 
sional representatives should be made 
acquainted with the facts now. When 
the amendment is formulated, the rep- 
resentatives should again be advised. 
Then when the matter is in committee, 
the committee members should receive 
communications. 

J. F. Byrne, Madison, Wis., noted in 
his state that the governor has been 
approached, given figures as t») the 
effect the law would have on the com- 
panies. He is against its application 
to small companies. Likewise the 
industrial commission and the 
state public service commission have 
been told of the situation and both are 
giving it considerable attention. 


state 


B. H. Piepmeier, Cookeville, Tenn., 
recently attended a hearing in Ken- 
tucky before the labor commission on 
the new state wage-hour law. It was 
brought out that if a company came 
under the state regulatory commissi»on’s 
jurisdiction it would not come under 
the jurisdiction of the labor commis- 
sion as its rates are fixed by the public 
service commission. 

Vice-Chairman E. C. Blomeyer, called 
upon by Chairman Agee, summed up 
the opinions relative to an amendment 
specifically exempting exchanges hav- 
ing a certain number of stations. He 
believed that the opinion 
that the figure for the number of sta- 
tions an exchange operates to be ex- 
empt should be the real figure and not 
a higher figure taken for trading pur- 
poses. 

F. L. McKinney, Columbus, Ohio, 
suggested the figure should be high 
enough to cover exchanges which, while 
they might operate under it this year, 
would be in trouble next year. 

W. F. Boggess, Del Rio, Texas, stated 
that the companies with which he is 
connected are now paying a dividend. 
They cannot continue if the act is ap- 
plied to them. “Tell your subscribers,” 


expressed 


said he, “and get them to take up the 
fight as it affects them. Show the pub- 
lic what is going to happen to them; 
that they cannot afford to pay the high 
rate necessary; therefore, service will 
have to be curtailed. When they real- 
ize this, Congress will hear from them.” 

At the afternoon session the discus- 
sions continued and were centered upon 
the importance of fully advising every- 
one connected with telephone compa- 
nies, and also the telephone-using pub- 
lic, with the seriousness of the applica- 
tion of the wage-hour law to telephone 
companies. 

It was finally decided that each state 
association would work out its own 
methods for spreading the information 
concerning the dangers which threaten 
telephone service in the smaller com- 
munities of the country and getting the 
small companies to realize the serious- 
ness of their situation should exemp- 
tion not be obtained. 

In closing, a resolution cf confidence 
in the association’s wage and hour com- 
mittee was adopted, leaving with the 
committee the working out of the 
amendment. 
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